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President above Party 


HE American people have once again surprised themselves and 

the world. There is no doubt about their choice of their next 
President : Americans from every part of the country and from every 
walk of life want General Eisenhower. It is a measure of his personal 
magnetism that he was able to overwhelm such an intelligent and 
inspiring opponent 4$ Governor Stevenson. But there is equally no 
doubt that in choosing the man the voters have not chosen the party: 
the wind of popular enthusiasm that has blown the General into the 
White House‘has not swept through the Capitol. In the new Congress 
the Republican majority will be of the narrowest, both in the Senate, 
where such a result was not entirely unexpected, and in the House of 
Representatives, which usually reflects the popular majority of the 
presidential candidate. General Eisenhower has been elected as a 
national leader and he will be a successful President to the extent 
that he seizes the opportunity. 


When he left Europe in June there were few, either there or in the 
United States, who doubted that he could, and would, seize such an 
opportunity. But as the General has campaigned up and down the 
United States there have been ominous signs that the qualities which 
have made him respected and beloved as a military leader all over the 
free world were failing him in the political field at home. It is to be 
hoped that these disquieting indications are simply the result of his 
political inexperience, and of the natural pressure to reconcile himself 
with the dissident wing of his own party and to differentiate himself as 
sharply as possible from President Truman. If this is so, and from 
the later course of his campaign it seems justifiable to think that it is, 
the General should now be able to resume his mission of re-uniting 
the nation. 

He certainly cannot do this by making sharp changes in either 
economic or foreign policies. If he tried to do so, the facts of today 
would defeat him. Now that the Republicans at last have the responsi- 
bility of office they must recognise this as well. As long as the party 
was in opposition it could reject, or at least pretend to reject, everything 
Rooseveltian, but the only way for it to build a positive policy is to 
admit that two major elements in the Roosevelt revolution are irre- 
versible—close co-operation with other free nations and the American 
version of the welfare state, which is called the New Deal. 


General Eisenhower has made his reputation as an exponent of the 
first and will surely not jettison it now. The second is a matter of 
which he has no experience, but it is of almost as much importance 
abroad as it is at home. For it involves a readiness and an ability to 
take steps, at the first signs of an economic recession, to prevent it 
becoming the depression which would drag down the rest of the world 
even deeper than it would the United States. This may present 
the Eisenhower Administration with its real test, particularly if by 
any chance the General should achieve something approaching peace. 
For even without that the rearmament programme will be levelling off 
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in the second half of next year and the American economy 
is already apprehensive at the prospect. 


General Eisenhower’s first, and perhaps his last, chance 
of allaying these apprehensions will.come when he chooses 
the members of his Cabinet and his personal staff, 
especially since he is a man who is known for his habit 
of selecting good advisers and of relying on them. He 
comes out of the campaign uncommitted in this respect 
and he can, if he will, take his pick of good men, who 
recognise that the Roosevelt revolution has come to stay, 
but who will bring to it business ability and a conservative 
approach. They can improve its execution both abroad, 
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Government Without Enterprise 


‘| Queen on Tuesday opened her first Parliament 
with all the youthful graciousness and sense of 
dignified ceremony that she has made her own. Yet the 
brilliance of this state occasion was in sharp contrast to 
the political content of the speech from the throne. No 
government programme has conformed more thoroughly 
to the obvious expectations. It has established beyond 
doubt that five years in the neutrality of the wartime 
coalition and six years in opposition were not enough 
to stimulate British Conservatism to fresh ideas except 
those that Labour shared. There is apparently no con- 
structive legislation that the Conservatives want and at 
the same time believe to be practical politics. 


Their first programme a year ago contained four major 
measures. They proposed to undo the nationalisation 
of steel and of road haulage, to make the Monopolies 
Commission a more powerful scourge of-restraints on 
trade; and to give the status of permanent legislation to 
wartime emergency regulations that still cannot be 
weeded out of British government. Not one of these 
measures in fact made any progress in the last session, 
and the Government’s reaction is now to shelve the more 
constructive half of them. Ambitions have certainly 
shrunk. The two years’ stint is to include only one 
important measure in addition to the denationalisation 
of steel and road haulage. This—the reform of the Town 
and Country Planning Acts—will presumably be 
concerned chiefly with development charges and 
compensation, and it represents a financial and admini- 
strative necessity rather than a deliberate political choice. 


If in this session the Government manages to do what 
it intends, its legislative achievement after two years in 
office—effectively, after half its probable life—will 
amount to little more than the undoing of one of its 
predecessor’s measures, the Steel Act, and of parts of 
two others, the Transport Act and the Planning Act. 
Such a programme should not be condemned merely 
because it is slight—the volume of legislation is not the 
main measure of a government’s worth. The reason for 
disappointment is the content of the legislation the Tories 
do propose. If legislation is to be slight, it is the more 
important that the bilis should be well chosen. 


The test to be applied is simple. What is the contribu- 
tion of the proposed measures to the main needs of 1953, 
and in particular to the task, as defined in the Queen’s 
speech, of “ placing the national economy on a sound 
foundation” ? The financial proposals for town and 
country planning are as yet unknown, but they are bound 
to be of subsidiary importance. The two denationalisa- 


economic side, and at home, by reconciling th: a re 
maintaining economic stability with fair treat: ent for 
capital. a 
The American voters have put General F; hower 
above his party. If he can pull that party up to his Jeye| 
by making it accept the basic continuity of erican 
policy, he will earn both the gratitude of the w::\d ang 
a place in its political history. It will be a <ifficu}; 
task, requiring clear sight and a strong will, but «+e alter- 
native is to try to put the clock back. The: means 
inevitable failure and a Democratic victory in 1: 
tion measures merit some welcome. The Transport Bil) 


has been considerably rewritten, and it is now reasonable 
to hope that, when this Parliament has finished with 
them, both the steel industry and the transport industry 
will have greater opportunity for efficient operation than 
they have at present. But denationalisation is s11!| open 
to the same charge that was made against nationalisation. 
To say that it is irrelevant to the country’s immediate 
problems is an exaggeration, but a _pardonable 
exaggeration. The Conservative proposals for sicel and 
transport should on balance do good, but they are 
of less than first importance. 


* 


A year ago it was possible to take a kinder view. The 
two measures of denationalisation could be seen as part 
of a general programme for restoring some compctition 
and vigorous enterprise to the British economy. The 
third, and much more important, item in this programme 
was the promised bill to strengthen the attack on 
monopoly. Without that general reform, the two par- 
ticular measures for steel and transport are of much less 
weight. There is a case for them. The Government's 
anxiety to include denationalisation among its first accom- 
plishments is good politics ; after the disappointments of 
the last session, and in face of the bitterness of Labou 
Opposition, its decision to undertake no more than ‘wo 
major economic measures this year is probably wise. But 
It is unwise in these circumstances to choose both the 
denationalisation bills and to postpone or perhaps 
abandon the general measure against monopoly. 


That is regrettable in itself. The Conservatives «** 
leaving aside one of the few forms of legislation that cou'c 
give effective impetus to efficiency and enterprise. ‘I he\ 
are suggesting once again that they do not really belie’ 
in competition, that the most substantial of their mode" 
concessions to liberalism is still little more than lip 
service. And, secondly, the dropping of the monopo!: 
bill makes denationalisation far less convincing. If th: 
programme for this session consisted of either the Stec: 
Bill or the Transport Bill in combination with a gener: 
measure against monopoly, ministers could hope ‘ 
persuade the public that in denationalisation they ar 
genuinely concerned about efficiency as well as abou 
private ownership. By that means they would go a long 
way towards undermining the main obstacle in the 
path, the Opposition’s threat to renationalise steel anc 
road transport at the first opportunity. If th: 
Conservatives had convinced independent opinion the! 
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wie} 
ome connection between the Steel and Transport 


there : ‘ 
Bills and the needs of economic efficiency, they would 
have robbed this threat of most of its sting. Instead, they 
have drifted into a programme that elevates denationalisa- 


ion to a place of primary importance in their legislation. 
It pla does not deserve such prominence. 
British Conservative party is not, in fact, the 


| 


prisoner of mysterious “ vested interests,” but it has a 
neculizr genius for providing its opponents with plenty 
sf opportunity for asserting that it is. By sticking to 
denationalisation while it abandons action against private 
mon , it exposes itself to the charge of acting from 


irty motives. It is this suspicion that provides 
some sort of justification for the purely party reply that 
Labour makes; if the suspicion were less strong the 
Opposition could get nothing but discredit from its 
eat to retaliate by nationalising steel and transport 


Lidice 


* 


; the Government’s mistake in political strategy. 
It is considerably multiplying its difficulties in Parliament, 
ind weakening its chances of making private enterprise 
in stee! and road transport permanent, by trying to carry 
t both these measures in one session at the sacrifice of 
; more general and more important purpose such as the 
strengthening of the Monopolies Commission. The error 
ry is important because it reflects the deeper 
s that still trouble the Government. A year 
has done no more than six years in opposition 
clear the Conservatives’ minds about what they want 
»do. They are still being chased by events—such as the 
. of doing something about leaseholds—rather 
rking to a plan. They find themselves now in a 
political situation, and the country in a more 
ble economic position, than they could have hoped 
hs ago. From the by-election at High Wycombe 
; discussed on a later page) it appears that, thanks 
erhaps to Mr Bevan rather than to their own virtues, 
e Conservatives have fully regained the popularity they 
winter, And thanks partly to Mr Butler’s policies 
to good fortune, the British economy has not 
snatched from disaster, but can look forward 
> confidence to at least some months of compara- 

> in paying its way abroad. 
‘re is mo reason to think of this as more than 
‘er breathing-space, and it plainly ought to be taken 
opportunity for framing bolder policies. In fact, 
iers seem to be treating it rather as a chance.to sit 
‘wait. Admittedly the tasks in economic policy call as 
nuch for administrative as for legislative action. There 
| be necessary discussions with the Commonwealth 
niries and perhaps afterwards with the United States 
| with Britain’s partners in the European Payments 
ion. Mr Butler will try to prepare a Budget at once 
‘gh and invigorating. But while these things are 


“portant, they are not enough. All that Mr Butler is 


'y to achieve by cutting Government expenditure will 
‘ully offset if Mr Macmillan succeeds in building more 
vuses, as the Queen’s Speech promised. The measure 
iat could now make the biggest single contribution to 
‘he task of placing the national economy on a sounder 


-ooting” is not a simple matter of administration: It is 
‘some way to allow rents to rise—to reform or at least 
0 relax a control that has become entirely unrealistic— 


ind it requires legislation. of a peculiarly difficult kind. 
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One of the lessons of High Wycombe, as of the by-elec- 
tion at Cleveland a fortnight ago, is that such measures 
of economic realism as cutting the food subsidies do not 
provoke the bitter opposition that Labour propaganda 
had frightened the Tories into fearing. They ought to 
take heart and tackle the strangleholds of rent control 
and the housing subsidies. But no such legislation is 
proposed. This omission is as great a weakness in the 
Government’s programme as the dropping of the ae 
Monopolies Bill. fs 

Mr Churchill’s Government has done rather better, 4 
and indeed promises rather better, than seemed at ail i 
likely after the failures and hesitations of its first six u 
months. It will now be under strong pressure to pause 
and see how things turn out—if not to curry favour by 
relaxing its policies against inflation, at least to abstain : 
from any new economic discipline. Yet the first duty of a 
ministers is constantly to remind themselves and their 
followers of one hard fact: There is no reason to assume 
that the trend of political opinion and of improvement 
in the balance of payments is permanent. When the 
difficulties of the export trades are growing sharply, the 
policies that saved Britain from the crisis of last winter : 
—above. all, restriction of imports—cannot be expected = = = | 4 
to remain sufficient. The first year of Conserva- ee 
tive Government has to its credit a fairly successful 
rescue operation. But almost nothing has been done to 
restore enterprise and initiative, to create the incentives 
to efficiency, or to stimulate a massive increase in produc- 
tivity. Those are the real foundations on which a solvent 
and secure economy—and an alternative to Socialism— 
can be built. 
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How Important is Korea? 


Cy the United States a good deal of disquiet 

has been aroused by the prominence given to the 
question of Korea in the presidential election campaign. 
There has, undoubtedly, been some cause for this 
disquiet. Whenever a country’s foreign policy is made a 
punchball for partisan buffets, whenever contenders 
appear to have committed themselves to future action of 
a vaguely defined kind, its allies must await the issue 
with some anxiety ; and the anxiety is bound to be con- 
siderable when the country is the strongest member of 
the partnership, the most energetic, and the bearer of 
the greatest burdens. Britain, France, and the other 
countries that have joined the United States in going to 
the help of South Korea could not but wonder, while the 
election fever raged, whether the American Administra- 
tion that is shortly to take office would not emerge from 
the battle of ballots committed to some arbitrary course. 
There is, in fact, no commitment, save that the President- 
elect has undertaken to visit Korea. 


But this focusing of attention on Korea has been both 
justifiable and necessary. It is still doubtful whether 
public opinion in Britain and in Europe has grasped the 
true significance of the fighting in Korea. It is taking 
place on the opposite side of the world and in one of the 
few areas where British and European interests are not 
immediately affected ; it is all too easily pigeon-holed 
in European minds as remote and essentially an affair 
for Americans. On this side of the Atlantic, people are 
well aware of the dangers that an extension of the 
Korean conflict would involve, but they are not easily 
persuaded to look closely at the conflict itself. This is 
a most dangerous attitude. The war in Korea is much 
closer to the world situation than is usually understood 
in this country. Not only is it the first genuine attempt 
to make a reality of the dream of collective resistance ; 
it is also a struggle in which the greatest of the powers 
are deeply involved. Indeed, the most extraordinary 
feature of this extraordinary war is that for over two 
years it has been successfully prevented from spreading. 
The essence of the present world conflict has been com- 
pressed into a microcosm within the fragile geographic 
framework of one country. This restriction of the war 
has avoided infinite hurt to the world ; but it has had 
the effect of veiling its universal significance. 


Yet, if America’s allies have too often thought of this 
as an American war, so, too, have many Americans. Even 
Mr Eisenhower, that veteran of the grand alliance, has 
allowed himself to discuss the issue in terms of purely 
national politics. True, the United States has borne and 
is still bearing a greater share of the burden than all of 
the other nations that have come to the aid of the 
Koreans. But the contribution of the other allies has 
not been negligible ; and the moral authority given to 
the campaign by the United Nations has been of even 
greater importance. The fact that this is a United 
Nations war should be foremost among the thoughts of 
the President-elect when he seeks the way out of it that 
he seems to have promised. 


What will his first approach be? During the 
election campaign, Mr Eisenhower undertook to visit 
Korea in person if he was the victor. Mr Stevenson’s 
answer was that the key to the problem lay in Moscow, 


not in Korea itself. There was some justifi 


both attitudes. Certainly, neither Moscow n Peking 
has ever entrusted the Communist spokesmen at the 
Panmunjom truce negotiations with any power ‘6 adjys, 
themselves to the United Nations’ terms. Although the 
gap between the opposing sides at Panmunjom has been 
finally narrowed down to the single issue of the Com- 
munist demand for forcible repatriation of all prisoners 
there is no indication of an early truce. It is t& .pting. 
therefore, to conclude that the only hope of progress 
lies in transferring the negotiations from the Korean 
paddyfields to some more august meeting place, where 
a broader view can be taken and the question of the 
prisoners seen in proper perspective. 

It must be asked, however, if the full implications 
of such a move have been taken into account. If a major 
political conference were now convened to seek a solution 
to the wider problems connected with the Korean war. 


its agenda would not be easily restricted. It would have 
to discuss the political future of a Korea on the hazardous 
path towards eventual unification. Guarantees against 
a new Communist coup would have to be secured before 


the question of free elections could even be discussed. 
It would also have to deal with Communist China’s 
demands both for wider recognition and for a seat in 


the United Nations—not an ordinary seat but one 
equipped with the power of veto. The question of Japan, 
with which the Communist powers have not yet con- 
cluded a peace treaty, and whose incorporation into the 
Pacific defence system they have bitterly opposed, could 
hardly be sidestepped ; nor could that of Formosa and 
the future of Chiang Kai-shek and his army. Even this 
would not exhaust the catalogue. The United Nations 
embargo on the export of strategic goods to Communist 
China might presumably be lifted if that country ceased 
to attack UN forces, but there would remain the issue 
of the general system by which the free nations control 
strategic exports to the bloc of Communist states, a 
system that vitally affects trade between China and Japan. 
And no settlement in the Far East would offer much 
hope of finality unless it comprised some means of 
securing Indo-China and other threatened areas in South 
East Asia against the expansionist aims of their ¢: 
neighbour to the north. 


* 


Before embarking on, or even considering, any ¢'s 
cussions of this wide scope, the non-Communist cou' 
tries should recall their bitter experiences last ye 
Then, encouraged by indications that the Soviet govern 
ment was willing to discuss the main causes of Europea: 
tension, Britain, France and the United States sent repr: 
sentatives to meet Mr Gromyko in Paris in the hop 
of working out the agenda for a conference of foreig” 
ministers. For fifteen weeks talks dragged on at th 
Palais Rose without result ; between the first meeting 
and the seventy-fourth Mr Gromyko sounded new depth: 
of invective ; and when, at one point, the western dele 
gates found a formula to which even he could not object. 
he dragged in new and unacceptable conditions. This 
sterile affair carries a salutary lesson. It should suffice 
to warn the free nations against entering upon a simila 
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in the Far East. No 


1952 THE 


urpose will be served 


oo er sferring the debate from Panmunjom to 

pandem nium. 
This is not to say that a general Far Eastern settle- 
1 for ment |» altogether impossible—if Stalin is so disposed, 
‘king which s most doubtful. But three essentials for success- 
the f(y] negotiation must be noted. First, there must be no 
diss oriental version of the events at the Palais Rose ; if the 
: the Communists are not disposed to be reasonable over an 
been agen hey are hardly likely to come to terms when 
‘iia. matt substance are reached. Secondly, the principal 
sie allied nations must be fully agreed in advance not only 
hy ( irst moves, but also on the line of conduct they 
ress would adopt if, as is almost inevitable, their first pro- 
ean posals were rejected. If any differences were allowed to 
rere appe tween the United States, Britain and France— 
i to say nothing of their other partners—the Communists 
x would certainly do their utmost, in accordance with 
Marshal Stalin’s latest directive, to widen these rifts. 
- Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dewey may already have raised 
i the Communist price by showing such eagerness to end 
- And it must be questioned whether, in the 
ar, light of the present situation in the Far East, the major 
- allies are yet prepared to submit themselves to such a 

- searching test. 


Finally, the most dangerous enterprise of all would be 
to enter into a general conference on Far Eastern issues 


ml A interval for reflection and consultation has pro- 
Id 4% duced some improvement in the Government’s 
d Transport Bill, It does not call for the castigation that 
was accorded, in these columns and elsewhere, to the 
2 White Paper proposals last May and to the first draft of 
st the Bill in July. But that does not mean that the new 
d sill is a perfect piece of draft legislation, or that it goes 


roots Of the problems of public transport in this 
ry. It is still based primarily on the need, in the 
4 Government’s view, to return the Transport Commis- 
| sions road haulage services to private enterprise, in order 
. ire better service to those who send their goods by 
f | road. This act of disposal remains the predominant 
e of the Bill. But the Government has at least 
| to those who asserted that “freedom” for the 
should go hand in hand with at-least some degree 
er “ freedom ” for the railways. The main virtue 


' Bill is to be found in the steps—tentative though 


udoubtedly are—towards this end. 
substance, the methods proposed for selling the 
nission’s road services to private bidders remain 
much as they were. At the same time, the Com- 
ion will have to discharge the task of selling its 
_ haulage assets, under the watchful eye of a disposals 
‘d and the Minister, and also provide a public service 
thout avoidable disturbance to the transport system 
ae country ”’—as unrewardirig a task as ever faced a 
pudlic body. It is still permissible to doubt whether 
‘dders will come forward for more than a part—and 
rhaps only a relatively small part—of the Commission’s 
‘oad haulage fleets, even when allowance is made for 
‘© automatic granting to the purchasers of the right 
‘0 a five-year “ A” licence free of any mileage restric- 
“ons. The Bill, after all, promises greater latitude in the 
cranting of both “A” and “ B” licences in future, and 
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without first achieving at least an armistice in Korea. 
Given the apparent deadlock at Panmunjom, the tempta- 
tion to do 'so is strong. There is undoubtedly something 
to be said for removing the problem from the jaded and 
embittered truce team and handing it over to fresher 
negotiators in some less frustrating setting. But, 
whatever is done in this direction, there should be no 
embarking on a general debate until the guns have first 
been silenced. To discuss the fate of the whole Far East 
against a background of killing would indeed be negotia- 
tion under duress. In addition to giving the Communists 
a chance to continue the war—a course from which they 
have shown themselves not at all averse—such a widen- 
ing of the discussions would place thé® in exactly the 
right position to use their favourite and familiar tactics 
of threats and of division. Each of the allied negotiators 
would be under strong pressure from its own people to 
halt the bloodshed by accepting terms that the others 
might find unacceptable ; while their antagonists, to 
whom life is cheap, could haggle indefinitely. 


The Korean issue is, indeed, not only more important 
but a great-deal more complex than is generally supposed. 
The entire civilised world most earnestly desires the 
earliest possible end to the fighting ; but if it is bought at 
the price of betrayal of the Koreans, of disunity between 
their allies, and of maladroit entanglement in a dozen 
other Far Eastern issues, it will be bought dearly. 


: Third Try for Transport 


the repeal of the 25-mile limit at the end of 1954. Those 
who purchase vehicles from the Commisison will thus 
have a Comparatively short special advantage. There 
will no doubt be attractions in acquiring some of the 
trunk services now operated by the Commission, but 
unless private operators can expect to secure much 
greater economy than the Road Haulage Executive 
(which has made considerable progress towards greater 
efficiency despite the disappointing financial results that 
have come from its operations) they are likely to confine 
their bidding for the more remunerative services, and 


leave the Commission to continue to operate the less: 


desirable ones. 


Thus the political gesture of “freedom” for road 
haulage may, or may not, decisively change the structure 
of the road haulage industry as it has developed during 
the last five years. A publicly owned operating body is 
likely to remain in existence at least for some consider- 
able time to come ; perhaps the Government, in drafting 
the Bill, have kept this in mind, not merely as a possi- 
bility but as something that is positively desirable. If 
the auction of road vehicles were to go badly—and there 
is nothing in the elaborate disposals machinery that 
guarantees that it will go well—a road haulage service 
in being will still exist to continue to meet the public 
need. It would be the greatest irony of all if private 
buyers proved insufficiently enterprising to take more 
than a modest proportion of the Commission’s vehicles ; 
certainly, in framing their bids they will have to take 
into account many changes in road haulage costs that 
have occurred since private enterprise enjoyed its hey- 
day in the industry. 


But these considerations are in no sense new ; they go 
back at least to the Conservatives’ election manifesto 
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and to the spelling out of the Government’s transport 
proposals in the White Paper last May. The really new 
feature in the revised Bill is the attempt to pay some 
attention to the economic problems of the railways. The 
Government has at last come round to seeing that 
greater freedom on the roads should imply some relaxa- 
tions for the railways. The idea that a liberated road 
haulage industry should pay a perpetual levy to bolster 
the still-restricted railways has mercifully been dropped ; 
it was as loudly opposed by the one as it was bitterly 
resented by the other. In its place there is a new prin- 
ciple which is important so far as it goes. The railways 
are to be freed from at least part of the traditional 
restraints—whi@h date from days when they were effec- 
tive monopolists—on the charges that they are allowed 
to make for their services. The Bill provides that the 
railways shall no longer have to charge all customers the 
same rates for the same service ; they will have to publish 
their maximum charges, but they will be free to seek 
business at lower rates without any. of the old prohibitions 
against undue preference or inequality of charges. 


This is clearly a step forward. The question to be 
asked is whether it goes nearly far enough. A careful 
reading of the Bill suggests that this greater degree of 
commercial freedom will not begin to be effective until 
a “charges scheme” is in existence and has been 
approved by the Transport Tribunal. Five years have 
passed since the Labour Government’s Transport Act 
contemplated a two-year period for the formulation of 
charges schemes; there is. still no charges scheme for 
freight traffic. It is difficult.to see how. any more or 
less rational scheme can be devised until the disturbance 
arising from the severing of road haulage from the 
Commission is over. Are the railways, then, to wait, 
conceivably for several years, before they are allowed to 
take this first relatively modest step towards commercial 
freedom ? Why is it left for traders who assert that 
they are bound to railway transport to seek redress 
against “ unreasonable or unfair” charges and for road 
hauliers to complain against “ uneconomic charges made 
with a view to eliminating competition ” when the rail- 
ways are to have no similar opportunities of protest 
against the actions of their suppliers and competitors ? 
The essence of this greater freedom—and it is only a 
modest gain, at the most—is to ensure that it works. 
The Bill appears to take especial care that it will work 
only under the most inhibiting circumstances. The idea 
of greater freedom for the railways has at last got its 
toe in the door at Berkeley Square House. But it will 
have to push a lot harder at old fears of monopoly power 


before the railways can enjoy a real access of competitive 
freedom. 


Something of the same inhibition is to be seen in the 
proposals. for reorganising the railways. The 1947 Act 
already provides considerable power to change the 
character of the managerial forms under which public 
transport has operated ; decentralisation and the revision 
of the functions now carried out by the Railway Execu- 
tive—which the Government intends—could be secured 
with comparatively little trouble under existing powers. 
But the Government’s view appears to be that the future 
organisation of the railways will require much detailed 
consideration and a corresponding amount of time. The 
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Commission has to prepare a scheme and sul}; j; 10 
the Minister ; it is then open to the public 
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10d) 
specifically among “the public” the Nati my 
Board) to make representations. The final shape of the 
organisation will then be embodied in a forma) heme 
approved by Parliament and unalterable excep: ty the 
consent of Parliament. 

This method is laborious, time-consuming, an, rong, 
The organisation of the railways is undoubtedly © matter 
of public interest, but it is not for that reason 4 matter 
on which public intervention is likely to be usefu!. Nor 
is it wise to enshrine in quasi-permanent for the 
organisation of the railway industry at the outset of what 
ought to be a new phase of commercial opportunity. The 
basic needs of an efficient railway organisation are. at 
bottom, relatively simple. There must be an effective 


dispersing of commercial and operating decisions by a 
process of decentralisation ; there must be some retention 
of central management power on matters concerned with 
wages, charges and technical standards ; and there must 
be, above all this, a body that concerns itself, not with 
management, but with the direction of broad policy. 
What the Bill apparently proposes, instead, is to let every- 
one with the remotest concern in railway transport 
have their endless say about the management and direc- 
tion of the industry. This is a question not for bargaining 
or plebiscite among railway users, but for the Minister 
himself. 

In some important respects, the new Bill is a consider- 
able advance on its unfortunate predecessor. But it still 
fails to provide the conditions under which rail and road 
transport can compete on more or less equal terms. The 
crux of the matter is to be found in the degree of public 
obligation that will repose on the two forms of transport. 
The railways are to provide public freight services, with 
some useful but limited easing of old obligations about 
publication of rates and equality of treatment. The road 
haulage industry is to be left untrammelled by public 
obligation, free to carry whatever loads on whatever terms 
it chooses. Such obligations may not in practice put 
the two forms of transport in competitive parity—as 
witness the sharp differences in fares and services on 
long-distance passenger working by rail and road. Any 
form of transport loaded with the public obligation to 
provide service when many people want to travel, or when 
few people want to travel, is bound to incur wastes and 
increased costs that are avoidable only by turning traffic 
away at the peaks, or by refusing to provide a service 
when there is little demand. Regulation of the passenger 
services has not removed the anomalies between thc 
obligations of rail and road ; regulation of road haulage 
services would be as unlikely to provide equal condition: 
between rail and road for handling freight. 


If, therefore, there is logic in a new experiment towards 
greater freedom for the: different forms of transport, c' 
it be freedom that is conferred equally upon the railways. 
The public may not care for all the implications of such 
freedom, particularly because it would have to pay mor 
when the services it demanded cost more ; the railway: 
would no doubt argue that in hard practical fact they 
can never vary their charges to accord closely with 
differences in the costs of the different services that the) 
provide. But, in the end, that is what “freedom ” and 
“competition” really imply, and it is a signal defect o! 
the Government’s new Bill that it leaves out of considera- 
tion the terms on which road and rail can best serve the 
country in competitive and efficient rivalry. 
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Na world dominated, but by no means fully 
| controlled, by two giant powers, one of the most 
important of the secondary forces that appreciably affects 
che balance of power is Moslem nationalism. Today this 
force is exerted effectively against the West alone. In 
Persia, Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco hatred of Britain, 
France or the United States assumes violent forms. In 
the rest of the Arab world and in Pakistan it is latent. 
Only Turkey is a friend of the West, because Turks 


recognise the real source of danger to their independence, 
their freedom and their Moslem civilisation. Persian and 
Arab nationalists, though themselves no friends of 
Communism, gladly repeat every Moscow-made 
rhetorical phrase about “ western imperialism ” without 
asking themselves whether there are not imperialisms 
other than “ western” which rule over Moslems, or 
other systems to which such words as “ oppression” and 
“exploitation” are more applicable. Not only Arabs 
and Persians, but Europeans and Americans, show little 
interest in the thirty ‘million Moslems ruled from 
Moscow. The iron curtain is especially thick around 
Baku and Tashkent ; yet enough is known to give some 
picture of what Moslems can expect from an extension 
to their lands of the benefits of Stalinism. 

The great majority of the Soviet Union’s Moslems are 
akin to the Turks ; about two million are of Iranian 
origin, while the smaller nations of the North Caucasus 
are ethnical curiosities, unrelated to any nation of the 
outside world. The Soviet Moslems occupy an honour- 
able place in the history of Islam. For long periods in 
the Middle Ages Turkestan was a centre of splendid 
civilisation. In more modern times, the Tatars of the 
Volga valley were pioneers of modernism and democracy 
in the Moslem world, exponents of Turkish nationalism 
forty years before Kemal Ataturk. In the days of 
“reactionary Tsardom” they were able to maintain 
contact with their fellow-Moslems in the rest of the 
world. Since the triumph of “ liberating anti-imperialist 
Bolshevism,” and more especially since the consolidation 
of Stalin’s autocracy, they have been denied access to 
the Islamic world ; and now the Islamic world seems 
to have forgotten them, 


* 


_ The successive twists of the party curve in Moscow 
nave Drought no relief to its Moslem subjects. The first 
years of Bolshevik rule were marked by the great famines 
in the Volga basin and Turkestan, in which some millions 
ot latars, Bashkirs and Central Asians perished. In the 
‘wenttes, though Moscow’s official policy of resistance 
Great Russian chauvinism” was to some extent 
plied in the Ukraine and Transcaucasia, this was not 
-asé in the Tatar lands or in Turkestan. In the 
res even the official doctrine changed ; thenceforth 
‘oval bourgeois nationalism ” was pronounced a more 
Jangerous “deviation” than “Great Russian 
-lauvinism.” Since then Moscow has made no genuine 
‘‘cmpt to stop Russian officials of the Communist party 
° Moslem lands from using their powers to promote 
‘ussification.. At least a million Kazakhs, over one-third 
\ the total number in the world, starved when collec- 
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tivisation was imposed. The purge of 1937-1938 fell 
more heavily on Moslem Communists than on Russian 
Communists resident in Moslem lands. Almost without 
exception, the leading Central Asian Communists were 
“liquidated.” Tens of thousands of Tartars and 
Caucasians, both in and outside the party, were swept 
away to prison or labour camp. 


The war brought a certain relaxation of totalitarian 
pressure on the Russian people: they suffered and died, 
but at least they were allowed, and even encouraged, to 
show pride and love for their country. But not the 
Moslem subjects: the NKVD, no doubt with good 
reason, regarded them as potentially or actually disloyal. 
Various reprisals were taken against them. The climax 
was the crime of genocide committed against the 
Chechen people of the north Caucasus. Because Chechen 
guerrillas had continued to fight the Soviet forces during 
the war (the rebellion had started before Hitler invaded, 


and was neither organised nor inspired by him), the 


whole Chechen nation was held collectively guilty of 
treason. Early in 1944 men, women and children were 
rounded up by the special troops of the NKVD, some 
were shot and the rest deported in railway trucks to an 
unknown destination, in the Russian - winter. 


* 


Soviet propagandists make much of the economic 
modernisation of Central Asia under Soviet rule, an 
account of which is given in an article on page 394. Many 
Persians and Arabs have fallen for the Stalinist mystique 
of breakneck industrialisation, and compare this “ pro- 
gress” with the “ stagnation ” under western rule. They 
do not inquire how it was effected. The skilled workers 
and engineers were brought from Russia and the Ukraine. 
The unskilled labour force consisted of uprooted Uzbeks 
and Kazakhs. The industrial wealth produced in 
Tashkent or Alma Ata goes not to enrich its people but 
to swell the resources of the totalitarian state machine 
with its centre in Moscow. Colonisation is not confined 
to the importation of technicians and skilled workers. 
Russian and Ukrainian peasants have been settled on the 
Kazakh lands, whose former inhabitants perished, 
together with their livestock, in the famine of the early 
1930s. The Uzbeks and Tadjiks have been forced to 
cultivate cotton in place of grain. There was much to 
be said in favour of this course, for climate and soil are 
ideally suited to it. But Soviet policy had two unattrac- 
tive features. First, it pushed cotton production to the 
point at which Central Asia was deprived of its own 
cereal supply ; food had to be imported from Siberia, 
and Moscow thus held the weapon of famine to cower 
the people of Turkestan. Secondly, the income from the 
cotton crop went not to the growers but to Moscow. 
The kolhozes of Turkestan, like the kolhozes of Russia, 
had to pay their tribute to the government grain agencies 
and to the machine tractor stations. The proceeds of 
what was left sufficed to keep the peasants alive, but little 
more. 


It is possible that’ the Central Asian peasant is not 
worse off than the peasant in the more remote country 
districts of European Russia. It is possible that the 
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citizens of Tashkent are better clad than those of Minsk. 
But the lion’s share of what the peasant and townsman 
of Central Asia produce goes to Moscow. Egyptian 
nationalists have often inveighed against the excessive 
devotion of their nation’s agriculture to cotton, which 
was furthered under British rule; but no one has 
suggested that Britain forced Egypt into submission by 
the threat of famine, or that Egyptian cotton did not fetch 
a good price. (That Egyptian peasants have too little 
land is another matter, and is not a result of British rule.) 
And whereas Egyptian politicians and farmers could and 
did curse the British before and after Egypt became 
independent, Uzbeks know from long experience that 
those who criticise Moscow’s cotton policy thereby 
unmask themselves as bourgeois nationalists, with all the 
consequences that follow. 


* 


Soviet propaganda also makes much of the advance 
of education among the Union’s Moslems. That there 
has been an advance cannot be denied ; but the nature 
of the advance is not so well understood. [Illiteracy is 
still widespread among Central Asian peasants. In the 
towns the great majority can read and write; but 
secondary and higher education, of which the statistics 
are at first sight impressive, are largely designed for the 
local Russian population. ‘Fhat instruction is given in 
Russian is not unreasonable. An Uzbek who aspires to 
be a doctor, or an. engineer, or a scientist must clearly 
know Russian; and it would not be easy to arrange 
lectures on atomic physics in Kara-Kalpak. But the fact 
that in 1938 at the University of Alma Ata, in the Kazakh 
SSR, only a quarter of the students were Kazakhs is 





Air Subseription Rates 
for 1953 


Owing to increased costs, some increases in air 
subscription rates to The Economist will have 
to be introduced from January Ist, 1953. The 
countries affected are: 


Australia : £8 5s. (sterling) Malaya: £6 15s. 
Hongkong: £7. New Zeal and: £9. 

e S. America and 
Japan: £9. W. Indies: £7 15s. 
The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail 
service to Egypt makes it possible to reduce the 
air subscription rate to £5 5s. Rates to all other 
destinations remain unchanged : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : India, Ceylon : £6. 


Candace 
— a # 2 ee or S. Iraq ‘ £6. 
East Africa: £5 5s. Pte. OC 


Europe (except Poland) : 
cA 15s, : Union of S. Africa : 


Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. £5 10s. 
Gold Coast & Nigeria : U,S.A., $21.50 or 
£5 5s. £7 14s. 
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revealing. Since the war educational facilitic 


increased ; so also has Russian colonisation. Ag : 7 
content of education, it is the same in Stalinabac as jp 
Stalingrad, Stalino or Stalinsk: it is neither Kirgiz no, 
Ossetin nor Russian, but Stalinian. Especially in ecep; 


past, falsification of history has been the main (eatyre 
of Soviet education in the Moslem territories. Th- sorth 
Caucasian hero Shamil, who for many years r><isteq 
Russian invasion in the roth century, has been post. 
humously unmasked as an Anglo-Turkish agent. The 
revolts of the Kazakhs and Kirgiz against 2 issian 
conquest were not struggles for freedom, but reac: onary 
rebellions, led by obscurantist beys and mullahs, «> ,inst 


the progressive and civilising mission of Russia. rely 
in Egyptian and Algerian ears this phrase has a {a:niliar 
ring ? 

The leaders of Arab and Persian nationalism are the 
young intelligentsia, the product of western economic 
and cultural influence. This Moslem intelligentsi:. like 
the Russian or Balkan intelligentsia of fifty or twenty 
years ago, is both attracted and repelled by the West, 
eagerly accepts its cultural benefits yet rejecis its 
political domination. The contrast between his own 
twentieth century. life and the medieval squalor in which 
his people lives impels the Moslem intellectua! to 
revolutionary protest against an unjust society; and 
since this society is, or seems to him to be, created or 
maintained by western power, it impels him to fight 


against the West. 


Similar forces may well be at work in Soviet Central 
Asia, too. The Russian connection has brought 
modernisation to Turkestan, but it has also brought 
oppression. The contrast between the commissar in 
Tashkent—be he Russian or Uzbek—and the peasant in 
the cotton-growing kolhoz beyond the city precinc's is 
different from, but not less profound than, the con 
between the Cairo bourgeois and the fellah in the D 
village. It is precisely the educated Uzbek, who 
most to Soviet society, who is most likely to be awa: 
the conflict between the interests of the Uzbek people 
and those of Moscow. Some Uzbek intellectuals will 
no doubt be completely assimilated, becoming hom::s 
sovietici and ceasing to be Uzbeks ; but the experience 
of other empires—for example, of Austria~Hungary end 
British India and French Indochina—suggests ‘! 
these will be exceptions. Most Uzbek intellectuals, e\ 
if they are members of the Communist party, will no! 
cease to be and to feel Uzbeks. The ever-recurring 
purges in the party and in the administration of Centra! 
Asia, and the attempt to deprive the Soviet Moslems o! 
their history, provide strong indirect evidence that th: 
is so. Soviet industrialisation and education in the 
Moslem territories create explosive forces that ar 
dangerous in the long term. No one is better aware © 
this than the Soviet leaders. 


Meanwhile, the secret police are powerful and the 
Soviet Moslems are cowed. Meanwhile, the Persian and 
Arab nationalists will pursue their struggle against the 
West. It will have to be decided according to the merits 
of the case and the relative strength of the antagonists. 
But one would like to hope that the students and lawyers 
of the Middle East sometimes remember their brothers 


in distant Samarkand, who have no access to the tribune 
of the United Nations. 


— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Tory Triumph 

It is now unquestionable that a remarkable change in 
political opinion has taken place during the summer. At 
High \\ vcombe this week the conditions of a general election 
I early reproduced as is ever possible-in a by-election. 


Both les treated this marginal constituency as if the life 
of the Government were at stake—as, indeed, it might have 
been: a heavy defear at Wycombe would certainly have 
exposed the Conservatives to the risk that a few more 
by-elections might destroy their slender majority. The 
electors on both sides responded nobly ; 84 per cent went to 
the polls, only 2 per cent fewer than at the general election 
last vear. And the Conservatives did not merely hold a seat 
that they had failed to win in the close contest of 1950, and 
then gained by only 1,7§0 votes last year. They increased 
the majority by 350. As a percentage of the votes cast, the 
Conservative majority increased from 3.34 per cent a year 
ago to 4.08 per cent this week. That is to say, the net 


result is equivalent to 0.37 per cent of the voters changing 
sides. 

This slight swing of opinion in the Government’s favour 
occurred also in the Cleveland and South Belfast by-elections. 
Although in themselves these are less significant than 
Wycombe, they make it impossible to attribute the result 
there to particular circumstances, such as the quality of the 
candidates. It appears that.ministers have at last regained 


their popularity of a year ago, and after the difficulties they 
have encountered they are entitled to be greatly gratified. 

What has offset the almost inevitable tendency for 
opinion to move against the party in office? Among the 
various explanations that have gained currency, two have a 


ring of reality. First, it seems likely that Labour propaganda, 
at the general election and since, was over-played. After all 
the charges that the Tories would bring mass unemployment, 


misery and war, there are now people who are pleasantly 
surprised to find that in fact the welfare state goes on much 
the same under Mr Churchill as under Mr Attlee. Secondly, 
the public has perhaps taken rather more note of Labour’s 
internal quarrels than that party’s optimists had supposed. It 
seems a reasonable guess at the mood of the floating voter to 
say that if in the past twelve months he has not developed 


any fresh liking for the Tories, he has found even less reason 
lor renewing any confidence in Labour. The Government’s 
success is relative to the Opposition’s failure, but the margin 
is real enough. 

* * ” 


Nye Fawkes Day 


Mr Aneurin Bevan could hardly have had a worse day 
than November §th on which to come forward as the 
challenger of Mr Morrison for the deputy leadership of the 
Parliamentary Labour party. He thus advertised the 
struggle for power within the Labour party on the very 
day when the swing of opinion against Labour in the 
Wycombe by-election was recorded. Fairly or unfairly, that 
is Oound to draw upon Mr Bevan’s head many reproaches 
‘or his part in weakening the unity of the party. This is 
mikcly, however, to affect the outcome of the ballot for 
ucputy leadership. Mr Bevan would in any case have 
s0: {ne support only of his ex-groupers ; and they can be 
ounted on to rally to him despite Wycombe. But the 
-lncidence of his advertising of the party split and the 
‘allure m the by-election may well do some damage, at any 
« lor the time being, to his standing in the Labour party at 
se. Even the Bevanites in the constituencies are reported 
- concerned at the electoral damage which the party con- 
versy is Causing. 


Mr Bevan’s reasons for opposing Mr Morrison at this stage 


are not clear. He could have fully satisfied his supporters 
by standing for one of the twelve places on the party’s 
Parliamentary Committee—which he intends to do im any 
event, once he has been defeated in the contest for the 
deputy leadership. The most probable reason for his 
challenge to Mr Morrison seems to be that he is preparing 
the ground for future contests. If he comes forward as 
a candidate for this very important post. year after year 
he may hope to stake a claim, if not to become Mr Attlee’s 
successor, at least to be Mr Morrison’s successor. He is 
apparently relying, despite the High Wycombe result, oa 
the belief that the tide of opinion in the party will run his 
way. And whatever disabilities Mr Bevan may have, a reluc- 
tance to aim too high is not among them. 


Meanwhile, the leftward. drift in Labour policy certainly 
continues. At the party’s first meeting in the new session 
Mr Shinwell obtained his colleagues’ support for the demand 
that there should be an inquiry into the length of National 
Service. There are also signs that more and more Labour 
backbenchers are preparing to challenge the Government’s 
actions in Kenya. It may be that Mr Attlee will eventually 
feel strong enough to keep his followers from irresponsibility, 
but he is a long way from that point as yet. 


* * * 


New Deadlines for Nato 


Some of the missing links in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation began to take shape last week when, for the 
first time, the three members of the military Standing Group 
came over from Washington to Paris to confer with the 
fourteen Permanent Representatives. For some time, the 
civilian heads of Nato, including Lord Ismay and the 
chairman of the Atlantic Council, Hr Ole Bjoern Kraft, have 
been concerned over the tenuous liaison between the political 
and the military wings of the organisation. Although the 
Standing Group have taken part in full-dress meetings of 
the Council, co-ordination between such events has been 
poor. Matters came to a head during Operation Mainbrace, 
the recent naval exercise in Scandinavian waters, when it 
was found that the- governments concerned had. not been 
adequately consulted. Assurances have now been given that 
nothing of this kind will occur again, and some of Nato’s 
smaller members have also been heartened by the repetition 
of the pledge that the general strategic plan aims at defend- 
ing the territory of all fourteen. But a good deal of ground 
remains to be covered before Lord Ismay’s thesis that the 
Council’s relationship with the military authorities should be 
that of any government with its generals, becomes a reality. 


Nor will Nato have much time to consider these matters 
in the coming months. Events are pressing in upon it. The 
next plenary session of the Atlantic Council will begin on 
December 15th, and the Standing Group will return to Paris 
before that date to examine the military aspects of the organi- 
sation’s annual review. But, in spite of great efforts by the 
secretariat, it is still doubtful how complete the review will 
be by December. Most member nations were late in replying 
to the annual Nato questionnaire and some, including 
Britain, have still not provided their contributions for the 
review. This is a direct consequence of the drastic revision 
of rearmament schedules decided upon during the summer. 
In view of the scale of that revision, the Nato planners 
will be left in a position of great embarrassment if the infor- 
mation is not forthcoming by the middle of December. In 
this unhappy conjuncture of events, the one encouraging 
factor for the heads of the organisation is that the new 


President of the United States will not be a man whom it is . 


necessary to educate and indoctrinate in the aims and methods 
of the Atlantic alliance. 
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Dollars for Europe’s Arms 


Figures published last week by the Mutual Security 
Agency afford a closer look at the way in which American 
off-shore purchases have been operating over the fiscal year 
1951-52. Although original estimates had suggested a figure 
of about $680 million, the actual value of off-shore procure- 
ment came to $729 million. The total was devoted to arms 
for Nato countries and the figures do not include orders 
placed directly on behalf of the United States forces. The 
lion’s share of $350 million went to France, and this would 
suggest that American dissatisfaction with certain features 
of the French armament industry had not then crystallised. 
What is more disturbing is the fact that $46.6 million of $65 
million allocated to aviation industries were earmarked for 
France. Why one should concentrate on developing French 
alternatives to extant British prototypes, or why the weight of 
expectation should bear on the Mystére IV when the Swift 
will have a far better performance it is difficult to explain. 
Questions of national pride and the general wish to give work 
to French aircraft factories seem to have influenced MSA’s 
decisions. 

Over the period 1951-§2 Italy received $140 million worth 
of off-shore orders and the United Kingdom came third with 
$75 million. It is interesting to note that Swiss industries 
benefited to the extent of $34 million, whereas the share of 
Western Germany did not exceed some $10 million. The 
bulk of off-shore purchases was made up of munitions and 
high explosives and a major fraction was allocated to shipping 
and harbour installations. The fact that only $7 million were 
devoted to small-arms suggests the extent of the disorder 
and indecision which have prevailed in that whole domain, 
especially in plans for standardisation. 


The latest programme for off-shore procurement, which 
will cover 1952-53, has not yet been issued in detail, but 
there seem to be a number of shifts of emphasis. The 
six EDC countries may receive more than $620 million 
worth of orders, and it is expected that greater attention 
will be paid to defence production in Belgium and Western 
Germany. Nor have the details of the aircraft section of 
the programme been as yet worked out ; but it appears that 
the problem of incorporating British engines in airframes 
developed and produced on the Continent is one of the 
Main points under study. If the Ottawa conference on 
armament were to provide a-solution to the riddle of 
standardisation, moreover, the effect on the allocation of 
off-shore purchases would not be long. delayed. 


* * * 


Marshal Tito’s Straight Left 


At the sixth congress of the Jugoslav Communist Party, 
held in Zagreb this week, the impression of cautious confi- 
dence and -muted self-satisfaction has been in marked 
contrast to the atmosphere of fear and uncertainty at the last 
congress, held just after the break with the Cominform in 
1948. In the past four years Jugoslavia has changed a great 
deal, and in ways which to an orthodox Communist must 
seem startling and sometimes hard to stomach. Marshal 
Tito, Mr Kardelj, Mr Dyilas and others have this week 
tried to explain these changes to the Party. It would have 
been more clearly and easily done if they had not chosen to 
justify them in terms of Marxist ideology rather than on the 
obvious grounds of Jugoslavia’s needs. 

Since the Communist Party is the only potential source 
of effective opposition to the Marshal, it is essential that he 
should carry it with him in all the new developments the 
country is undergoing. It was, of course, a foregone conclu- 
sion that the congress would officially endorse the leader’s 
policy ; all the same, it would seem that the Marshal’s lead 
is accepted willingly by the majority of party members. 
How many, like Neskovic; who was recently expelled from 
the Politburo, belong to the smal] minority who do not, is 
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anybody’s guess. _But the repeated insistence in this week's 
speeches on Jugoslavia’s independence of both eas: ang 
west, on aid without strings, and on Socialism as a prelude 
to Communism, reflects perhaps not only the Jugoslay 
leaders’ own principles, but also their desire to outrage their 
comrades’ feelings as little as possible. At the other extreme 
Marshal Tito complained about “some obsolete ideas from 
the west ” which had been introduced into the party because 
of mistaken interpretations of the newly granted frecdoms. 
It is hard to see how he can expect his followers to be 
exposed to western influences—even carefully selecte: 


i One 

—without being affected by them. . 
The virulence of this week’s attacks on Soviet policy. on 
the Soviet system, and on Stalinism and all its work ems 
to dispose effectively of rumours that still crop up that 
Marshal Tito might accept a compromise with the Soviet 
Union. For the first time he spoke openly of the Party’s 
task “ of waging a struggle against Cominform Soviet revision 
of Marxist theory and practice on an international level,” 
What exactly he means by this in practice is hard to say— 
perhaps a determined attempt to split the western Communist 


parties. But it is a significant sign of the strength of his belief 
that for him and his supporters there is no way back to the 
Soviet fold. 


* * * 


The Fall in Production 


In 1947 Dr Dalton publicly wondered at the contrast 
between Britain’s internal prosperity and buoyant public 


finances, on the one hand, and the chronic weakness. on 
the other hand, of the external balance. In 1952 the 
welcome, if precarious, return of external stability contrasts 
with an ominous budget deficit and with a sharp decline 


in industrial production. This decline, which now amounts 
to close on 10 per cent compared with last year, dramatical 
reverses the whole postwar trend. The Opposition h 
been slow to point what it sees as the moral ; Mr Gaitskell 
demanded last week that the Government “take steps to 
arrest the decline and to restore the increasing produ 
which took place continuously under a Labour G: 
ment.” More and more is likely to be heard of the argu 
ment that tighter credit is responsible for reduced produc- 
tion, and therefore that this and other measures against 
inflation ought to be relaxed. 


No one can be complacent about a decline in production 
Even apart from the particular hardships of actual unemploy- 
ment (which, however, remains by any standards extreme!) 
low), the physical need for higher output is so obvious that 
even a slackening of the rate of progress, let-alone an‘ actual 
reverse, would be cause for distress. It is still neces 
however, to draw some distinctions. As Mr Butler 
last week, “ What we need is not just production irrespec 
of what we produce . . . but production of those things 
that the world’s markets will buy and our industry’s growth 
and progress at home require.” One of the penalties 0! 
long-continued inflationary pressure is precisely that 
undiscriminating stimulus to production results in an assor! 
ment of products, and a corresponding assortment of work« 
and resources in general, that is increasingly inappropria' 
to the real needs of both home and foreign markets. | 
therefore calls sooner or later for just that kind of halt, bac! 


tracking and redeployment which is so unpleasantly appare! 
today. 


Many of Britain’s export difficulties can, indeed, be trac« 
to precisely the same readjustment in other countries. |: 
speed and to smooth the necessary redeployment, both her 
and in the rest of the sterling area, is the way to restor 
the rising trend of prodiction, and to put it this time on th: 
surer foundation of genuine demand and realistically asce’ 
tained costs which only stable money can provide. If thi 
urgent task of economic statesmanship is not accomplished 


the respite in Britain’s international economic troubles, anc 
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of it as to alter the orbit of the moon. ... Perhaps the windmill will stage a comeback, lifted on an aluminium 






tower to a height of a thousand feet or more. And what of solar radiation? ... Or will cheap power from 






atomic fuels outdistance all the rest? Who knows? ... But one thing is certain—whether the power station of eb 





tomorrow be a forest of steel masts or an atomic reactor buried in a concrete hill, it will owe something to TI. 







Not in components alone, but in the practical devices that take shape when TI specialists are called in. 
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Electronic devices 
developed in the Mullard 
laboratories are built with 
microscopic accuracy. 


RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 
likely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes. 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 
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Aluminium soldering 

by ultrasonics is now 

a practical engineering 
application. 
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PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this research to 
industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard 
organisation. Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 
millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 
may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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hose of the Commonwealth, will prove to be short. But 


this is the very reverse of a case for returning to the infla- 
tionary conditions that made the present decline in produc- 
‘ion inevitable. Even were the British Government suffi- 
ciently foolish, it could not count on the same convenient 
folly simultaneously afflicting those nations with which 
Britain trades. Mr Gaitskell, at all events, should know 
better. 


* * * 


Wage Claims Under Deflation 


A return to realism in wage claims is reflected in the 
iiet acceptance of the decision of the Porter 


Tribunal to award them no increase at all. It is true that 
the findings of their own arbitration tribunal are binding 
on both sides of the industry, and that the union’s next step 
will no doubt be to formulate a new claim. But it is never- 
theless remarkable that, apart from the protests of a few pits 
and some refusal to work the voluntary shift, there has been 


the aggressive bravado that prompted the original 
claim for an all-round rise of 30s. a week. 


The tribunal’s case for making no award is that although, 
since the last wage increase in November, 1951, there has 
been a 6 per cent rise in the cost of living, it would be wrong 
to allow wages to be controlled by minor movements of the 
index. In any case, the miners were over-compensated in 
November for the rise in prices ; and as compared with 1947, 
when the industry was nationalised, their earnings have far 
outstripped the cost of living. From October, 1947, until 
August of this year, the cost-of-livitig index rose from 101 
to 137; but the average weekly earnings of mineworkers 
rose from 100 to 162, or from £7 10s. a week to {12 3s. 
The miner is highly paid in relation to the rest of the 
industrial community—as indeed, he should be, in view of 
the unpleasantness and hazards of his occupation. Output 
per manshift has risen from 1.07 tons in 1947 to I.19 tons 
in 1952, and this is not all due to increased mechanisation. 
But the tribunal pointed out that the miner’s share in this 
increase had already been recognised in the award that was 
made last November. Finally, it was opposed to any inter- 
ference with the existing wage agreement at a time when the 
whole wages structure of the industry is under review. 
Arguments about the “ fairness ” 


nane of 
none Oi 


of a wage increase 


can rarely, however, be decisive. The case for paying the 
miners more in the national interest has become less strong 
as the shortage of miners has become less acute. The Coal 
Board’s original target of 750,000 has not yet been reached ; 
there were 720,661 miners in August. But for. many months 
past more men have been entering than leaving the industry, 
and the rate of recruitment is as great as the industry can 


at present absorb. Moreover, while the shrinkage of Britain’s 
export markets makes it essential to avoid a general rise in 
industrial costs, the miners’ claim could be met only by 
raising the price of coal by §s. a ton, and it is doubtful 
whether any of it could be recouped by charging more to 
loreign importers of coal, At home and abroad the shortage 
t coal has been eased by a fall in industrial activity. In 
deciding their next step, the miners, like the engineers and 
snipdutders, thus have to face the fact that they are no 
‘ger IN a position to enforce extravagant claims. 


7 * * 


Eggs Going to Town? 


‘t is strongly rumoured that the Minister of Food is 
8 to abolish next spring the egg allocation scheme that 
worked so badly in recent years. Nearly half the eggs 
»‘oduced in Britain are failing to pass through the Ministry’s 
nands—that is, something like 4,000 million eggs a year, or 
“ince times as many as Britain imported in 1951. The 
Ministry’s distribution has broken down so completely that 
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the public no longer thinks it wrong to organise a private 
pipe line direct from farm to breakfast table, and to try. to 
go back to enforcing the scheme now would therefore require 
a whole army of inspectors. 


But decontrol will not be simple. First, it will mean 
removing the subsidy, now rod. on a dozen eggs. Secondly, 
the special allocation of eggs to young children will have to 
be discontinued ; but there will be no need for this welfare 
service once adequate supplies are available in the shops. 
Thirdly, price control will-have to be abandoned if demand 
and supply are to be equated. The Treasury is unlikely to 
allow eggs to be imported freely to satisfy all demands. But to 
free prices would eventually raise difficulties with the 
farmers. Eggs are one of the foods governed by the Agri- 
culture Act of 1947, which, although carefully and vaguely 
worded on the question of prices, stated that a market must 
be provided for home producers, and that they must receive 
a reasonable return. These two conditions have been inter- 
preted as implying that an annual price should be agreed 
between the Government and the National Farmers’ Union, 
and farmers will be loth to abandon this procedure. 


It is to be hoped that the Government will not be 
intimidated by these difficulties. The townsman has endured 
long enough a system which, under the pretence of securing 
fair shares, restricts him to one stale egg a week. 


* * * 


Persia and Communism 


The last convoy of cars from the British Embassy has 
crossed the Persian frontier, and with it there has disappeared 
the serviceable counter-weight that successive Persian 
governments have used for the last 150 years to offset 
pressure from Russia. Dr Mossadegh still retains some 
substitutes for it, chief among them the United States 
Embassy, which is far more sensitive than its British counter- 
part to talk of an imminent Tudeh menace. Another is the 
Shah, who is being pushed this way and that while his family 
and friends are exiled and while a Senate that was largely 
his creation is shorn of dignity and power; his position 
is now meaningless except as a symbol that Dr Mossadegh 
does not actually intend to pave the way for Soviet puppets. 
A third is M. Camille Gutt of Belgium. 


Two months ago Dr Mossadegh informed the mission of 
UN experts, now in Iran under the technical assistance 
programme, that he wanted them to engage an eminent 
financier to advise him. M. Gutt is a financier in a different 
category from Dr Schacht, who was already being consulted. 
He was lately head of the International Monetary Fund, and 
before that an adroit finance minister in his own country. 
He agreed to accept the Persian invitation as a piece of 
international service ; he will spend two months in Teheran 
and has equipped himself with a team of four experts: two 
Belgians, one of whom is an expert on taxation, one American 
professor arid one financier from Salvador. Both of the 
latter worked for him in the Fund. This team is subject to 
the general regulations which govern service to member 
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states by UN officials and has no executive power. It will 
merely make a report on which action could later be based. 


It therefore joins the long, long trail of advisers—the 
Millspaughs, the Morrison-Knudsens and the Overseas 
Consultants Incorporated—whom Teheran has employed but 
never used because to carry out their’ advice would have 
unpleasant consequences. Yet, by its very presence in 
Teheran, it adds one more layer to the paper-thin rampart 
that now stands between the Mossadegh government and the 
pressure which Moscow is building up through the Tudeh 
party. 

* * x 


The Arabs and Germany 


The Arab League is this week urgently summoned to 
meet and discuss Germany’s payment of reparations to Israel. 
Some members have already exercised pressure on Bonn to 
get the process stopped before the Bundestag ratifies the 
agreement. The protests range from letters from the Mufti 
to a diplomatic Note handed over last week by General 
Neguib in person ; and official objections have been lodged 
by an Arab League delegation at present in Germany. Arab 
reasoning is as usual simple: Israel’s economy is shaky and 
all Arabs hope that it will not only pine but die; anyone 
who injects it with the elixir of life is, therefore, their enemy ; 
fourteen annual instalments of German goods, delivered free, 
constitute just such an injection. In any case, the Arabs add, 
why should one government take payment of a debt that 
‘13s owed to world Jewry, and why should not Israel’s share 
be paid to the Arab refugees, who are Israel’s victims ? 


This protest puts the Germans in something of a predica- 


The Queen’s Speech 


Nothing will be more easy than for the Government 
to frame a speech for the Queen, in which they shall 
evade the real question at issue. They may congratulate 
the country upon its great prosperity—the agriculturist 
upon his improved. condition; they may refer with 
approval to the great relief from taxation which the 
country has obtained during the late Parliament; and 
they may ask the faithful Commons of the New Parliament 
to revise the taxation of the country with a view to the 
best interests of all classes. They may do all this, and 
Free Trade may be as far as ever from being safe in 
their keeping. Many opinions may be held as to what 
constitutes the “ best interests of all classes.” There are 
many reasons why such an issue should not be taken 
upon the Address. In the first place, there is naturally 
a strong desire on the part of the House to be unanimous 
in addressing the Queen. In the next place, the speech 
is by custom so general and vague that it may mean any- 
thing or nothing with reference to a special policy ; and 
wt would be difficult to frame an amendment with such 
precision as would meet the requirements of the case. 
Nothing short of a direct attack upon Free Trade, or of 
a professed adherence to Protection, would appear to 
render an amendment upon the Address desirable. But 
if not in that form, we entirely agree that it is necessary 
as soon as possible, in some other, to have this question 
for ever set at rest. If Ministers will do it voluntarily 
themselves—if they will frankly renounce their former 
views as erroneous, and espouse Free Trade as a wise and 
beneficent policy, which they will not only maintain but 
extend, so much the better. The object of the extra 
session will be gained, and the country may fairly wait 
the production of their measures. . . . This is, in truth, 
the great practical object to be gained by the meeting of 
Parliament at so unusual a time. Our commercial and 
financial policy must no longer be left in doubt or suspense, 
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ment, for they are in any case divided on the merits of the 
reparations agreement. One school of thought, fir nly led 
by Dr Adenauer, is for pressing it through in order (6 expiate 
Hitler’s crime towards Jewry; and certain indusir; circles 
support it because it promises big orders unhampered py 
payment difficulties. Its opponents hold that Gern can. 
not afford to make such a payment ; and their rank 
swelled by a group that corresponds to the one-time | 
railway enthusiasts, men who see a bright future for | 
trade and influence in the Arab countries. The acc 
ing table shows that effort along these lines ha: 
produced results : 
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German exports to 1950 1951 

19,143 29,712 
7,659 
3,947 
2,26] 

19,945 


335 
9,272 
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Though the credit requirements, particularly Vt. 
have hampered the process of expansion, there is a: ous 
market for an efficient deliverer of heavy equipment w! 
Germans would be loth to lose. 


The Federal Government is rightly angered 
the Arabs have abused German hospitality by lobbying busi- 
ness circles against the agreement. But, as a result of the 
Arab pressure, the Federal Government has now submitted 
a counter-proposal to the Arabs. The content is secre. but 
it presumably offers to review the list of goods to be ; 
in the light of the Arab fear that it includes war potenual. 
The biggest items in it are, for the first instalment, machinery, 
manufacturing and electrical equipment, rolled steel, iron and 
ferrous metals ; next year, oil deliveries will be added 1 
the list. The Arabs have actually threatened retaliation by 
the boycott of German goods, but Dr Adenauer need not take 
this too seriously. For the Arabs need Germany just as bad 
as Germany needs them: they like to be in a position t 
themselves (or to threaten customary suppliers that they will 
do so) from a source that is free from the taint of “ v 
imperialism.” 

. x - 


The Cost of Dockers’ Security 


One of the effects of the fall in imports and ex): 
the mounting expense of the dock labour scheme, by which 


dockers on the register are able to draw a wage whether or 
not there is work for them to do.. On November ist the 
levy paid by employers to finance this scheme was raised 


from 16} per cent of dayworkers’ wages to 22} per cent. [his 
is the highest levy since the National Dock Labour Poard 
was established ; it compares with a rate of 11 per cent during 
1951 when full employment was at its height. It is iso 
getting very near the limit of 25 per cent beyond which 
Board cannot raise the levy without permission from ‘he 
Minister of Labour ; and it is long past the point where © 
Board has had to consider whether it should declare s: 
dockers redundant. The number of men drawing pay w:')- 
out working varies widely front day to day, but it is nov 
seldom less than 9,000 and sometimes reaches 20,000. 


The demand for dock workers can change very sudden’ 
and the Board is therefore reluctant to disperse labour unt! 
it seems certain that trade will not return to the level of 195: 
It is also unwilling to shake confidence in the security 0! : 
job that it was brought into being to “ decasualise” It ho 
hoped to hold the fort by stopping recruitment and by ni‘ 
replacing dockers who left. But at 78,000, the labour force 
only fractionally smaller than it was in the third quarter «: 
last year, although considerably below the peak of 81,0: 
reached at the turn of the year. The men are reluctant | 
leave an occupation which in good times can bring in as muc: 
as {20 a week. Other work is not always easy to get 
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in Liverpool, which like other ports receiving 


le Ol 
. ao general cargo, is particularly badly hit. 
te It is, however, in the interests of neither the dockers nor 
65 the country that the present situation should continue. The 
. jocker’s ‘vinimum wage of £4 8s. a week was intended merely 
1 ‘9 tide him over short-term fluctuations, not as a more or 
. less permanent dole. It is not enough to support a family ; 
( vet the cocker is unable to draw national assistance because 
n ‘echnically he is not out of a job. The national aspect is 
; equall satisfactory. The higher levy adds to the cost of 
y ‘mports and so raises the cost of living ; but, far worse, it 
3 .dds to the cost of exports just when it is most important 

to ke m competitive. The board may be right to delay 


1s lo it can, but if by the end of the year there is no 
reaso oresee a revival in trade it will be time to reduce 
the la force in the docks. 


a * * 


cans in Britain 


he Visiting Forces Bill went through its’ final stages 

last and Great Britain has now followed Canada in 
completing its obligation under the North Atlantic Treaty 
)g ember countries jurisdiction over their own forces 
wherever those forces may happen to be stationed in the 
treaty area. The principle of the Act is not new. Correspond- 
: rights were given to Commonwealth countries over their 
ops here in 1933, and to Allied countries as a 
measure in 1942. But this Act is intended to be 

t, the forces covered by it are mainly those from 

ed States, and the debates last week did not escape 

. from some air of anti-Americanism. 

t is less drastic than the wartime measure ; visiting 
not given anything in the nature of practical 
immunity. The service authorities and courts of 
to countries have exclusive jurisdiction over their 

1 for anything done by them while they are on duty, 
ny offence solely against their own property or 
ther member of their own forces. To the extent to 

man is tried by his own service court, the juris- 
British courts is excluded, for he cannot be tried 
the same offence by a British court. Subject to 
tish courts have the same jurisdiction as they have 

r foreigners, and the normal police powers of arrest 
force, although the man arrested may have to be 

ver to his own authorities. A separate section of 

-w Act gives the Ministry of Defence responsibility for 
é all civil claims that arise as well, and the Home 
Secretary promised to make this as widely known as possible. 


[he Opposition sought to amend the Act in order to 
lude from its scope the visiting forces of any country that 
id not give reciprocal treatment to British forces stationed 
The debate thus became very much a demand that 
Government should not apply the Act to United States 
iorces here until the Senate has ratified the Nato agreement 
on which it is based and Congress has passed an equivalent 
re. The Home Secretary replied that there was no 
-onsututional difficulty in the way of corresponding 
American legislation, that the President had asked the Senate 
to ratily the agreement last June and that the necessary 
cgisiauion for Congress was in preparation. The amendment 
\ cteated on a division. It would be unfair to suggest 
‘| MPs who voted for the amendment were anti- 
can, even on that occasion—as Mr Chuter Ede rightly 

is possible to be pro-British without being anti- 
can—but there is something unreal, and petty, in the 
-suon that Congress in the United States is likely to 
nore quickly if it is told that the threat of a British gaol 
‘S over Ataerican’ servicemen here until it does. Is this 
‘try likely to pass a sharp sentence of imprisonment on, 
two American sailors were they foolish enough to steal 


vl-cab and rob the driver of thirty shillings ? Not at the 
ment, anyhow. 
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The French in Ind a 


It would: seem odd if there were a sovereign Indian 
community embedded, say, on the French Atlantic coast— 
odd, because it is the Europeans who have spread into Asia, 
not the Asians into Europe. But there would be no auto- 
matic reason for Paris to demand that Delhi must new 
give it up, particularly if the Indian position in such a 
territory dated back for nearly three hundred years. Although 
Mr Nehru’s complaints to the United Nations about the 
little French possessions on the Indian coast and his direct 
protest to the Portuguese about the continued existence of 
Goa have the trend of modern opinion on their side, they 
do not have the backing of any form of international law. __ 


The dispute, nevertheless, is one which the French should 
approach more open-mindedly. They may be under no 
obligation to give up their traditional little enclaves in India ; 
they are certainly not obliged to evacuate them just because 
the British have left. And Mr Nehru, for his part, is 
undoubtedly piling Pelion on Ossa by bringing this dispute 
before the United Nations so soon after doing his best to 
help queer the French pitch in Tunisia. But is it always 
wise to stick too rigidly to one’s lesser rights in a fast 
changing world ? 

There is an emotional and geographical simplicity in the 
Indian claim. The Indians may have spoilt their case by 
rejecting the idea of holding plebiscites, but there is impartial 
evidence that the terroristic methods employed by vested 
smuggling interests in the French territories would probably 
invalidate the verdict of any plebiscite. What really matters 
to Paris, however, is the wider question of relations with 
India as they affect Indo-China and Tunisia. If France 
gave up its Indian territories, it would have taken a step 
towards encouraging Mr Nehru to recognise Bao Dai, with 
all the added prestige which that would bring to the Viet- 
namese administration. In the bitter struggle over dependent 
territories as a whole, M. Schuman can ill afford any policy 
which helps unnecessarily to consolidate the African-Asian 
bloc against France. 


7 * * 


Thorez Tarries Awhile 


Despite fervent expectations to the contrary, it now 
looks as if M. Thorez may yet winter in Moscow. The 
welcoming posters and floral wreaths on Paris walls may wilt 
before the return of “ France’s beloved son and _ leader, 
Maurice.” In some quarters it is being argued that his 
health is not as yet entirely restored ; but, as the anti- 
Communist group “ Paix et Liberté” has put it: “ Thorez 
se trouve beaucoup plus résistant qu’en 1940.” It may be 
that he does not wish to return before a solution has bee 
found for the Marty-Tillon affair. He could then return as 
the leader of a united and purged Party without having to 
interfere in an internecine struggle which has profoundly 
bewildered numerous Communists. A man with M. Thorez’s 
military record might feel embarrassed about expelling heroes 
of the Black Sea mutiny and the Resistance. On the other 
hand, would he enjoy seeing M. Duclos take all of the 
credit for solving a sticky situation ? A third possibility 
is that Stalin does not wish to risk the imprisonment of 
M. Thorez should. the French Government abrogate the 
parliamentary immunity of leading Communist deputies. 


This delay is causing acute embarrassment to the leader’s 
French disciples. Everything had been prepared for a 
rousing welcome and, although the giant rally scheduled for 
November 7th in the Vélodrome d’Hiver has not as yet been 
cancelled, the faithful will have to be satisfied with a mere 
speech by M. Duclos. Nevertheless, party loyalty to the 
leader is unshaken—*“ our Maurice is always with us, even 
when away.” M. Lecceur, the conscience of the party, has 
been preparing for his continued absence by developing the 
thesis that great leaders have a sacred:duty to stay away from 
danger in order to be around on the day of ultimate triumph. 
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Whether the five Communist deputies will have their 
immunity raised will not be decided for two or three weeks. 
Meanwhile, by jailing opponents of the Indo-China war, such 
as Le Léap, the trade union leader, and by allowing the 
police to ransack the homes and offices of Communists 
(including deputies to the National Assembly) the govern- 
ment has seemed to be losing its head under criticism. By 
its growing tolerance of brutality and disregard for due 
process of law, the government is playing directly into Com- 
munist hands. There is nothing as effective as a dose of 
martyrdom for transforming the embarrassed and ridiculous 
position of the French Communist Party into the cornerstone 
of a united front. 


Chemists Against Gambling 


The majority of chemists will have nothing to do with 
the Ministry of Health’s scheme for paying them a 
little faster. The Ministry has fallen nine months behind in 
its pricing of prescriptions; it had, therefore, asked all 
chemists whether, for prescriptions issued between February 
and May inclusive, they would accept payment on the basis 
of the average cost, as calculated by the Ministry, of the 
prescriptions issued by them during the preceding four 
months. By this means the Ministry calculates that it could 
pay the chemists about five weeks earlier than would other- 
wise be possible. It also estimates that the chemists would 
stand rather more than a fifty-fifty chance of gaining on the 
gamble, and most of those who lost would lose less than 
2d. on each prescription. 

Tuppences, however, multiply into substantial Sums, and 
chemists who lost on the deal would hardly find consolation 
in global averages. Sixty-five per cent of them have therefore 
rejected the scheme, including two of the largest firms— 
Messrs Boots and Timothy Whites. Only 18 per cent 
accepted, and 17 per cent did not reply—their silence, not 
very justifiably, being taken as consent. With so few 
acceptances the Ministry is hardly likely to go ahead with its 
scheme. The chemists evidently feel that, having waited nine 
months for their money, they may as we'l wait five weeks 
longer ; that the Ministry has got itself into this mess by 
greatly underestimating the number of prescriptions in the 
first year of the national health service ; and that no individual 
chemist should suffer in consequence. 


All this seems reasonable enough. The Ministry may 
slightly reduce its arrears of work when it deals with prescrip- 
tions from June onwards. Since the charge of Is. came into 
force, the number of prescriptions has been much lower than 
it was in the same months of last year. But the saving may be 
partly illusory ; patients have been getting their doctors to 
write everything they need on one prescription form, and 
compendia of medical supplies and flagons of medicine may 
mean just as much work for the Ministry’s pricing bureau. 
The bureau can now keep pace with current work. But it 
looks as if there will have to be some new thinking about 
the problem of arrears. 


Party Split in Nigeria 


Nigerian political parties have been notoriously 
fissiparous in the past, and they are still kaleidoscopic in 
their tendency to group and regroup. At present a series of 
parallel developments is taking place both within and with- 
out the two major parties, Mr Awolowo’s Action Group and 
Dr Azikiwe’s National Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. So far, the Action Group is monolithic in the 
Western Region, and is even making an assault on the North 
where it is attaching to itself some of the minor political 
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groupings. Much more interesting, however, is the 


rep 

that the leadership of the National Council may be in digo 
There have been rumours of a split behind closed doors 
which may have far-reaching personal and political implica. 
tions. At its annual conference held early in Octob:r, the 
party formally agreed, in private session, to give the 
Macpherson constitution a trial; but great opposition has 
been reported to this decision, and a campaign to | eit 
was begun by the national secretary of the party, wh aid 
to be hand in glove with Dr Azikiwe. 

The split, if there is one, may be symptomatic of a c¢!eayage 
between the “parliamentary” leadership, that he 


National Council ministers in the Nigerian Governn f 
whom Zik is not one) and the party organisation. th 
cleavage becomes more pronounced, it may well increase th 
insecurity of the ministers and therefore of the Goveriny 
In African politics, it is only too easy to earn the label of 
collaborationist or “ Uncle Tom,” and huge drafts th 
political courage of the National Council ministers wou!d 
required if it came to an open break with Zik and, eve: 
with the Zik press. 

The question for Nigeria is whether, if the main 
split and change, anything resembling “ western” po); 
will emerge from them or in their stead. In this conte: 
interesting to note the growing attempt of the “ intellect 
to get together in a radical Socialist (but not Communist 
party. This is the first attempt in Nigeria to base a party on 
Right or Left. 


No More Viking Divisions 


The incident of General Ramcke’s outburst against the 
western powers at the recent rally of the Waffen SS is closed 
as far as the British Government is concerned. But it wou! 
be a mistake to conclude that the British disposition to le 
bygones be bygones is reciprocated on the German side or 
that the Verden episode was either the first or the last o! 
kind. The Waffen SS and other Nazi organisations that were 
condemned wholesale in 1945 are not content to let matters 
rest now that the western powers require German help. The) 
demand that their national and personal grievan‘es against 
the Allies and Dr Adenauer’s government shall be redressed, 
with what amounts to an acknowledgment of “ guilt ” from 
their former enemies. It is somewhat as if the police v 
sued for damages by everyone they had arrested, whether 
criminals themselves or unwilling accomplices ; they could 
not afford to submit but would have to bring up the facts of 
the case and take a firm line. This at some time will have to 
be done by the British Government as well as by the German 
authorities. The issues of the past will have to be fought out 


again, as the moment comes for deciding the form o! 
future German army. 


Some former leaders of the Waffen SS, it shou'd be not 
are not only demanding pensions and the release of 
prisoned comrades, but claim a special place of honour as the 
foremost fighters against Russa. The Viking Division 
formed out of the Fascist and German volunteers from | 
occupied territories, is being held up in some quarters as 1) 
prototype of the European army. It is well to recall once 
more that the Waffen SS was the military arm of the Na’! 
party, dedicated to the religion of German’‘c racial domina- 
tion. Its mission was not so much to destroy Communists @s 
the “ subhuman ” races of Eastern Eurcpe and, above all, the 
Jews, in order that Germans m‘gat seitle on their territo! 
The SS commander, Himmler, made no secret of his orde: 
that German predominance must be ensured by killing, say. 
all Polish professors and taking away all children that shows. 
signs of Germanic blood. This, like the liquidation of Jews 1” 
the west as well as the east, was regarded as an honourable 
task by the Waffen SS and the special Einsatz-Kommand 
in those demented days. 
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Somewhere a company 


(we aren’t sure which) 


is about to start a job 


(we can’t guess what) 


ay 


which will need close control 


(we’re not clear how) 


of its source of power... 


(we wonder which) 


Compressed air might help 


(we’re POSITIVELY able to deal with that f) 


ou need a piece of equipment which doesn’t exist to do a 


which does — put your problem to Hymatic. Among the 


HYMATIC 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT 


tical solutions our development unit has evolved are the 
matic anti-G valve, hot air controls on jet engines and diesel 
ine starting. You will find us especially keen about valves, 
controls and actuating mechanisms for air, at high pressure 
and low pressure, hot or cold. We like taking on a difficult 
problem — and, if air holds the answer, we will find it. Write 
Hymatic, Dept. DU. 4. 


The Hymatic Engineering Co. Limited, 
Redditch, Worcestershire. 
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Lhe skis are no more than a couple of inches apart. The whole body, 


first crouched, inclines forward 


at the take-off into a straight line, 
! +] nll hil ' 
ngid from the ankles. The arms sweep up like wings, The eves are 


fixed on the touch-down. [t all adds up to a happy landing, seventy 


metres away in t} € valle - 


HEAD FIRST 


The brains which are shaping our Nation’s prosperous future 
are the brains in Industry’s back room. The companies of art, 
integrated but independent, have long been noted for the breadth 
and vigour of their pooled ideas. Between them they spend a million pounds 
a year on research. This is a part of the price of progress. 


It is a measure of the stature of Associated Electrical Industries 


These are the ¢ ¢ es of AE] 

Metropolitar kers Elect Co Ltd 

The British Thomson-H ton Co Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Lte ‘ 

noma ¢ Co Ltd it all adds up to 

Fergusor Pi t Ltd 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 

International Refrigerator Co Ltd 


Newton Victor Ltd 


Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 


Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Associated Electrical industries 
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Bric sh Motor Industry 


Sir . your review of the motor 
adus ou draw attention to the fact 
that the 750 cc Renault (and the Volks- 
produced at a greater rate than 
car, while the machine equip- 


ain robably as up-to-date at the 
Ren rks as at any British factory. 
Du recent visit to the Renault 


collected a remarkable broad- 
d to all their workers describ- 
1951 results in relation to world 
con n; one of the figures given is 
iverage age of their 21,780 
ls in 1951 was 15.7, by com- 
th 20 in 1944. This figure is 
not, urse, directly applicable to the 
- but I wonder how many 
‘nts here know the average age 
ls ? 
itally, the Renault leaflet about 
ruiser-weight” Frégate gives 
nila’ to those in your tables, 
» its accommodation and per- 
with those of their domestic 
gn rivals in this field: this is a 
I believe no British manu- 
has so far adopted, presumably 
grounds that they do not yet 
¢ world competition strong enough 
to make dog eat dog if it can.—Yours 


BosworTH MoONCK 
n, N.t 


® 


The article in your survey of the 
industry under the title “The 
ids for Britain” seems to beg 
questions. It may be asked 
the projected motorways would 
rove to be an economic proposi- 
tu have referred to the savings, 
' course attributable to fuel and 
xeS, in running costs which 
ma good road~building scheme 
ndeed more such may be highly 
¢; but no one would suggest 
savings on a national system 
rways would be on anything like 
ile. Against these savings must 
the effects on other sections of 
tion’s economy. 

1949-50 figures a simple calcula- 
will show that the direct loss of 
iltural production due to the con- 
tion of a new motorway would be 
‘ rate of about £350 per mile per 

The consequential loss due to 
‘ance cannot easily be estimated, but 
| certainly be substantial. Is our 
ce of payments position so favour- 
that we can lightly disregard an 
il loss of agricultural production 
ic order of half a million pounds ? 


¢ effect of the motorways plan on 
railways should ‘also be taken into 
unt. Lower traffic receipts on 
‘ish Railways might have a serious 

t. As a possible alternative to the 
‘otorways scheme might it not be 
‘ked whether the use of modern 
methods of handling could not give to 
the railways sufficient flexibility to 
attract traffic back from the roads. This 


at least could be done without depleting 
the nation’s resources in other direc- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 
H. Jonn Toosy 
Bramford, Nr. Worcester 


Sir,—It is unfortunate that the survey 
in your issue of October 25th fails to 
recognise the real difficulty facing British 
exporters in the European markets. It 
is not that they cannot produce a cheap 
and efficient car, but just the fact that 
the Dutch, Belgian and Swiss peoples 
would rather buy a German car than 
one of British manufacture. They did 
so before the war and do so now. By 
comparing the Volkswagen, the car 
constituting the greatest competitive 
danger, with one or two English models, 
we find that not only are the English 
models cheaper, but also that they are 
more efficient mechanically and of 
superior appearance, not to mention 
comfort which is entirely non-existent 
in the Volkswagen. 


For example, the Austin A 30 which 
costs £355, the Ford Prefect which costs 
£370, and the Ford Anglia which costs 
only £313, are all superior in many 
respects to the Volkswagen which costs 
£382. In other words, the problem of 
the motor industry is not to produce a 
cheap and efficient car, which it already 
does, but to demonstrate the quality of 
British cars to European  buyers.— 
Yours faithfully, H. MEYER 

Chandler’s Ford, Hants 


Ultrasonics in Industry 


Sir.—Non-destructive testing is par- 
ticularly vital to industry at a time when 
raw materials are in short supply and 
competition on the increase. You rightly 
point out the potentialities of ultrasonic 
flaw detection, but it is mecessary to 
stress that it does not replace or even 
compete with other forms of non- 
destructive testing. 


To some extent the use of radio- 
graphic, magnetic and ultrasonic testing 
overlap but each method has its par- 
ticular limitations as well as its applica- 
tions—and the choice of the most suit- 
able method will depend on the form and 
material of the article to be tested and on 
the nature of the testing problem. Any- 
one who is considering buying non- 
destructive testing equipment would be 
well advised to consider all the methods 
that are possible. 


As far as-ultrasonic flaw detectors are 
concerned I have found that equipment 
using a single-probe scanning technique 
is more economical in use, more reliable 
in its findings and easier in operation 
than the double-probe units previously 
available, but even this great advance in 
design does not enable ultrasonic equip- 
ment to test satisfactorily those problems 
where other methods are called for— 
Yours faithfully, J. D. Histop 

Harrow : 
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Letters to the Editor 


Development Areas 
Revisited 


Sir,—May 1 add some footnotes to 
the articles in your issues of October 
18th and 25th ? 

First, as regards the excess costs in 
the early years of a branch factory, the 
figures you quote from “The Cost of 
Industrial Movement” refer to oper- 
ating costs, exclusive of productive 
materials. The excess cost on turnover 
is naturally lower, and for some pur- 
poses this aspect may be more important 
to the manufacturer. In a rather worse- 
than-average shoe case, the excess per 
unit in the third year at the branch was 
13 per cent on operating costs, against 
5 per cent on the turnover attributable 
to it. 


Secondly, the differences between the 
findings in our study at the National 
Institute and that of Messrs Hague and 
Newman are, in the main, not differences 
between the shoe and clothing indus- 
tries, but are due to our having measured 
different things. We compared the 
manufacturing costs per unit at the 
branch, in each of its early years, with 
the actual unit cost at the parent 
factory ; they compared the cost effect 
on turnover, in various categories, of 
manufacturing at an established. branch 
in a development area and at a (hypo- 
thetical) branch in the district of the 
parent factory. Further studies seem 
to show that while some clothing branch 
factories are easier to set up than shoe 
factories, the problems are similar both 
in these and in a good many other 
industries. 

Thirdly, wide variations in cost 
experience at branch factories have been 
found. While some are more costly 
than the shoe factories you refer to, 
others have done substantially better 
than their parent factories after a short 
time. These variations have been found 
within a single industry and even in a 
single firm with more than one branch. 
In a final report which the National 
Institute intends to publish, it is hoped 
to show the causes of these differences. 


The changing pattern of economic 
activity is always leading to geographical 
movements of industry and of people ; 
branch factories are only one part of 
this movement, but under any govern- 
ment policy they would be an important 
part. The problem you pose, of 
deciding on the “areas that in the long 
run are most worthy of development,” is 
perhaps thornier than you imply, and 
the means of solving it have not yet 
been worked out. Local planning 
authorities stake their claims, but.cannot 
easily assess future industrial trends and 
hav: little influence over them. Mean- 
while industrial decisions, both private 
and public, have to be made, and they 
are often based on rather short-term 
considerations. —Yours faithfully, 

W. F. LutTTReiy 

National Institute of Economic and 

Social Research. 

London, S.W.1. 
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Right Honourable Ernie 


Ernest Bevin. Portrait of a Great Englishman, By Francis Williams. Hutchinson, 


255 pages. 21S. 
t 


Although Mr Williams has dipped his 
pen in honey to write this well-flavoured 
book, one cicses it hoping that Ernest 
Bevin will have no imitators. They 
might try to be autocrats without remain- 
ing, as he did, one of the rank and file ; 
they might, indeed, be bosses without 
having a title so humorously affectionate 
as “Ernie ” ; they might be great strike- 
leaders and fierce fighters of the class war 
without being negotiators so skilled that 
they grew to prefer conciliation to strife. 
Bevin could regard trade union 
democracy as something different from, 
and perhaps more important than, 
parliamentary democracy without tread- 
ing too heavily on his countrymen’s 
liberties ; but another man might go in 
the direction of Stalin and make the 
exercise of power through organisation 
the whole purpose of his career. Indeed, 
there were moments during the war 
when the Minister of Labour was in fact 
a generalissimo. 


The story is told here of how, in 1940, 
he jotted down the main points of the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill in the 
train and had the legislation drafted and 
agreed by Parliament eight.days later. 
His power was enormous and it was 
exercised in a grand manner to which Mr 
Williams’s expert descriptive style does 


Arthur 
Koestler 


( first volume of his autobiography 


ARROW IN THE BLUE 


“* Koestler’s best. A leisurely 
and friendly arm-chair kind of book 
which it is a very great pleasure to 
read.” ——CYRIL CONNOLLY, SUNDAY TIMES 


“An excellent book, as a retro- 
spective narrative of an individual 
and a period.”’-exnie TOYNBEE, OBSERVER 


** Much of the charm of this 
account lies in his humour.” 


-~—THE TIMES 
‘*Deserves the highest 
praise.” —rriee QUENNELL, DAILY MAIL 


“‘Always one of the most 
Jucid intellectuals in Europe. It 


is most readable, also amusing.” 
— FREDERICK LAWS, NEWS CHRONICLE 


Jilustrated 18s. 





A ERTS TN SLE: A LETRAS TT TT TN SECESSION 
wee HAMISH HAMILTON with COLLINS — 
SAE RAR AO IE IRE EEN LIES RT STOTT LITT ELE NII 


full justice. Here it was, from the 
Ministry of Labour, that the foundations 
of the social revolution were laid and the 
Labour victory of 1945 prepared. To 
say this is not for a moment to question 
Bevin’s patriotism ; he was as stubborn 
a war leader as the Prime Minister him- 
self. But he took to the full the chance 
to transform the relations between capital 
and labour under pressure of war. 
Whether, on a long view, any harm was 
done in the process Mr Williams does 
not pause to think or say. In more than 
one chapter he is too devoutly absorbed 
in his worship of the proletarian who 
made good. And what a story it is! As 
one watches the resolute, rolling progress 
from the Bristol mineral-water round to 
the door of the Foreign Office, interest 
in the man eclipses memories of the 
bitterness he aroused. One is forced to 
chuckle admiringly at a vanity that later 
became tiresome. Mr Williams quotes 
him as saying “ They say Gladstone was 
at the Treasury from 1860 to 1930. I’m 
going to be Minister of Labour from 
1940 to 1990.” And only he could have 
said publicly to the left-wingers: “I am 
broad-minded. . .. The reason why I am 
so unprejudiced is that Dalton and Laski 
have never got hold of me.” 


This portrait is varied in quality, but it 
will certainly set many people thinking 
afresh about Ernest Bevin’s conduct 
of foreign policy. It is possible to see 
now why he specialised in organising 
Britain’s friends abroad into Western 
Union and Nato, and why he believed so 
fervently—against Continental opinion— 
in functional co-operation. He had 
achieved power for himself and “ for my 
people ” by organisation ; he had learned 
“to combine a sense of the possible with 
a regard for the visionary objective.” He 
distrusted the intellectuals with whom -he 
had to deal in politics because they 
tended, in his experience, to betray 
organisation by being vain and to confuse 
negotiation by being dogmatic. The 
Foreign Office must have quivered with 
delight when he was heard to say “ What 
we must do is not to create a situation ” ; 
that the professional diplomat from his 
public school and university should have 
such a maxim confirmed by the profes- 
sional organiser who left school at eleven 
must have been something of a revela- 
tion. And it was a thousand pities that 
demagogy in the White House helped to 
produce in Palestine just the kind of 
situation he was trying to avoid. 


This book is most readable and in 
parts brilliant. Page 178, with its long 
description of Bevin’s impact on Labour 
Party conferences is a good place to take 
the apéritif. 


When he was done, having spoken, as 
like as not, well beyond the time allowed, 
for he treated rules with contempt, 
regarding them as without any possible 
application to himself, he would look 
around the hall with obvious satisfaction 
and then with great deliberation climb 
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slowly down from the rostrun 

back to his seat, each solid sx 

to say with due emphasis, “ \ 

settled that.” 
There is a tendency to overy 
spoil one piece of descrip: w 
another. In one place Bevin’s 
are described as “ rough-hewn 
tough, intractable rock of langu 
another there is a reference to “ liar 
trade union English born out of «<dlock 
somewhere between Smith Sq and 
Whitehall.” And in the thrill « 
ing Somerset toughness Mr \) 
sometimes - forgets those wi! 
crushed and bruised—for exam) 
Tillett and Lansbury. 
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Abdication or Fulfilment 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939. Edited by FE. | 
ward and Rohan Butler. 
First Series, Vol. IV. 1278 pa; 
Third Series, Vol. V. 81: 


g2s. 6d. 

The latest volume in the Third Series 
of the Foreign Office documents devotes 
more than 800 pages to only nine weeks 
of European diplomacy. The period 


dealt with is from April to June, 1939, 
from the British decision to guarantee 
Poland to the British decision to send Sir 


William Strang to Moscow. Every one 
of these pages is informed by the mount- 


ing tension which was obvious to ai! a/ter 
Hitler’s seizure of Prague and Musso- 
lini’s seizure of Albania. Only less 
noticeable is the extent to which, while 
they record a revolution in British 
foreign policy—the guarante< i 
Rumania and Greece, the Anglo-Turkis! 
Declaration and the beginning of se: 
negotiations with Russia, all following 
quickly on the heels of the guarantee to 
Poland—they confirm the helplessness 
of the British Government to 
developments or control events. 


It has long been debated whether 
helplessness was due to a failu: 
British policy or whether it const: 
the British Government’s chief dete: 
The main value of these documents 's [0 
show that the revolution in Brit 
foreign policy came much too late. The) 
deal with many important episoccs 
—with Hitler’s denunciation o! 
Anglo-German and  German-Po! 
Agreements, the dismissal of Litvin: 
the conclusion of the German-Italion 
Alliance—not one of which, as tie 
editors claim, appeared or could app« 
decisive to British observers. Th« 
show that the reason for this was ta! 
all the initiative and the power 
decision that remained lay in Mosc: 
and Berlin. In this sense, they leav: 
little doubt, the die was already cast b 
April, 1939. And, given that the Briti: 
Government did not act before it dic 
they defy the honest reader to clan 
that it could have acted otherwise. 


If there was a failure of British foreig: 
policy—and governments should be hei: 
guilty until proved innocent—we mus 
seek for it earlier than 1939; and we 
must reach our conclusion after studying 
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more than the European evidence. 
Many jents of the problem have 
ched a verdict along these 
_ although this collection of 
uments contains some of the 
adi ble evidence, any definitive 
saan! must still be delayed. Several 
aa ‘ the Third Series are still 
» and they will deal with 
questions as the culmination 
che Anglo-French-Soviet negotiations 
ind uation in the Far East between 
the r of 1938 and the outbreak of 
wat First and Second Series are 
omplete, though they proceed 
stead Volume IV of the First Series, 
on B policy in the Adriatic and the 
Middle East in the second half of 1919, 
I recent addition. 


le 
aireacy 
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lir 
Britisn 


f 
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O other hand, the collection has 
10W ceeded far enough to suggest 
that ifs value will lie in confirming our 

t knowledge, and not in making 
sub alterations or sensational 
dd to it. And if this is true of 
the sequent volumes, as of those 

ve appeared, it seems likely that 
verdict will not differ much 
- opinion already widely held. 
1s a failure in British foreign 
[t took place in the late 1920s 

id the early thirties. It was one that 
" t difficult to avoid, though its 
trinsic source was an almost 

il lack of anticipation. In 1939, 
for the first time, Great Britain 
‘d to realise that the responsi- 
a world position must be 
1 or fulfilled and that, if they 
be abdicated, they cannot go 

1 for long. 


More Readings 


Readings in Monetary Theory. Selected 
Committee of the American 


ic Association, Allen and Unwin. 


| 36m 


perhaps inevitable that the 
of the later volumes of the 
in Economic Association's series 
idings” should have to face the 
retween selecting articles already 
‘d in a previous volume, and 
far afield for suitable material. 
resent volume takes the latter 
ind in consequence conveys the 
ion of a rather spotty mixture of 
d and outmoded and the very 
‘ and untested contributions. 


ertheless, the book includes 

. articles of lasting importance to 

( a worthy addition to the series. 

ilarly useful republications are 

or Hicks’s “A Suggestion for 

mp tying the Theory of Money,” Mr 

’ Modigliani’s “ Liquidity Prefer- 

ind the Theory of Interest and 

’,” Professor Pigou’s “ Economic 

‘ss in a Stable Environment,” and 

Roland McKean’s “ Liquidity and 

‘uonal Balance Sheet.” Also inter- 

og to the English reader are Mr 

‘ary Simons’s “ Rules versus Authori- 

> in Monetary Policy ”—a challenging 

‘tement of the liberal view of monetary 

lucy—and Mr Lester Chandler’s lucid 

“‘scussion of “Federal Reserve Policy 
ind the Federal Debt.” 


“~~ 


< 


While the merit of the other: items 
selected is more open to question, it is 
difficult, given the editor’s determination 
tO minimise overlapping with other col- 
lections of articles, to suggest more 
eligible alternatives. Probably the 
weakest section is that on monetary 
policy, which leans rather too heavily 
on the Chicago school and provides little 
explanation of the growth of qualitative 
credit controls ; here the editors might 
well have included Mr Henry Wallich’s 
“The Changing Significance of the 
Interest Rate” or Professor Sayers’s 
“ Central Banking in the Light of Recent 
British and American Experience.” It is 
also surprising that Professor Robert- 
son’s delightful essay “ What Has Hap- 
pened to the Rate of Interest ?” does 
not even appear in the extensive biblio- 
graphy which completes the volume. 


It is an interésting reflection on the 
trend of English economics that, with 
the exception of the article by Professor 
Pigou already mentioned, the latest 
English contribution to the volume is 
dated 1935. Perhaps the resuscitation 
of Bank rate will revive interest in this 
important field. 


New Light on the Classical 
Economists 


The Works and Correspondence of 
David Ricardo: Vols. VI-IX: Letters. 


Edited by Piero Srafta. Cambridge 
University Press. 353 pages. 387 pages. 
403 pages. 401 pages. 245. each. 


With the publication of four substan- 
tial volumes of David Ricardo’s letters 
the main structure of this majestic enter- 
prise now stands completed, the fruit of 
over twenty years’ research and editorial 
activity. A “ Biographical Miscellany ” 
and general index are to follow. The 
“Letters ” are, from: the point of view 
of the biographer and of the historian 
of economic thought, the most inter- 
esting and valuable part of the whole 
project. Of the 555 letters, written o7 
received by Ricardo in the course of his 
correspondence with Mill, Malthus, 
Trower, McCulloch and others, no less 
than 320 are now published for the first 
time, and these the most important and 
significant. This new matter includes 
the whole body of the “ Mill-Ricardo 
papers,” discovered, by pure good for- 
tune, after thirteen years of patient 
detective work had failed to trace them ; 
létters which—besides incidentally cast- 
ing an engaging light on the characters 
of both parties—explain certain obscuri- 
ties, in the development of Ricardo’s 
ideas of value, which misled even so 
acute an analyst as Edwin Cannan. 


Study of these letters, and still more 
of the correspondence with Malthus, 
raises indeed some rather uncomfortable 
questions not only relevant to the ideas 
of Ricardo. A great proportion—though 
not, in the then state of economic 
thought, a proportion in any way exces- 
sive—of these long-drawn-out epistolary 
debates is concerned with the content 
of basic concepts and -terminology ; and 
the distressing fact is that all the acute 
intellectual power and mutual good will 
of the correspondents was insufficient to 
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bring them wholly, in the most literal 
sense, to terms. This same unsuccessful 
preoccupation with terminology has, to 
varying degrees, continued to char- 
acteris¢ economic science to this day— 
inevitably so, perhaps. But when ene 
finds a debate of the most crucial prac- 
tical importance—that between Ricardo 
and Malthus on the nature and causes 
of a “glut ”—petering out and aban- 
doned in favour of the vain search for 
an invariable standard of value, ene 
begins to feel a new sympathy for the 
econometric school, with its insistence 
that the tools of abstract analysis should 
be strictly operational. The inside his- 
tory of economic thought as here 
revealed is, in fact, matter not only for 
economists but also for philosophers. 


From Union to Famine 


Public Opinion and Government 
Policy in Ireland, 1801-1846. By 
R. B. McDowell. Faber, 
3 §5- 


Dr McDowell has rendered a service 
to students of Irish history by extending 
his research on Irish public opinion to 
the period after the Union. In his new 
volume he has shifted the emphasis 


303 nages. 
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@\CAN’T BUY 


F 
It is LANCELOT AND GUINEVERE 
-immortal tale of a guilty love 


a 
/ el now about to be issued by the 
a Fouio Society in Malory’s 


incomparable version. Bound in silver em- 
blazoned in scarlet, with gay illustrations 
in heraldic array, this new edition is takea 
from recently discovered manuscripts. 
Not for sale, it is being produced as a free 
Presentation Volume for all members. 





The Society publishes special editions of 
the world’s greatest books, illustrated by 
distinguished artists, individually designed 
and craftsman-made. And, because the 
demand is guaranteed by members, these 
beautiful volumes often cost no more than 
ordinary editions. Membership is limited, 
but a few vacancies now exist for the new 
series. Here is your opportunity to join. 
For 20pp illustrated booklet hand coupea to 
your bookseller: in difficulty post to— 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY 


3B DEAN’S YARD, LONDON SWI 


Please send me free Folio Society Prospectus ' 
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Two Superb Books 
of Reference 


THE COLUMBIA- 
LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD 


with a Thumb Index, 2,100 pages, 
printed in triple column, £16 net. 


: . if ever a work had a claim to be 
dubbed monumental, it is this Gazetteer 
. . an admirable work of reference...’ 
Economist 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
in one volume, {8 net. 
‘... this book of reference, which, 
incidentally, includes information up to 


1950, is of an exceptional order. . .’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Wines of 
France 
by ALEXIS LICHINE 


This is a book for everyone who likes to 
drink wine—whether it be a fine bottle 
from his own cellar, or a glass with his 
meal in a restaurant. Mr. Lichine, him- 
self owner of two vineyards in Bordeaux 
and one in Burgundy, and an exporter 
of repute, does not spend time on old 
and rare vintages, which are extremely 
costly if not completely unobtainable, 
but deals at length with all the wines of 
France which the wine-lover can both 
obtain and, as is so important nowadays, 
afford. He describes the wine districts 
vineyard by vineyard, the quality of 
their wines and vintages, and the variety 
of methods of viniculture and wine- 
making. The book is already circulating 
in France, and has produced high tri- 
butes such as this from Comte Hubert de 
Beaumont, proprietor of Chateau Latour: 
“T have lent this volume to many of my 
friends, who enjoyed it as much as I did. 
And being the head of a first Grand Cru 
as well as being closely related to the 
firm ‘Moet et Chandon’, I am very hard 


4? 


to please indeed 
328 pp., Demy 8vo. 21s. net 
CASSELL 


from public opinion to government 
policy and has thus sacrificed some of 
the originality of treatment that made 
his earlier study so valuable. In the 
forty-six years that divided the Union 
from the Famine, great political contro- 
versies raged almost incessantly in 
Ireland. The victory of Catholic emanci- 
pation was followed by the campaign for 
the repeal of the Uniou. Both move- 
ments were led by O’Connell, who 
emerges as the dominating figure of his 
time. O’Connell combined an unusual 
collection of religious, patriotic and 
social principles which gave him an 
immense power of appeal to the masses 
of the Irish people. But there were 
important groups in Ireland, among 
both Catholics and Protestants, who 
resisted O’Connell’s demagogic attrac- 
tion. Dr McDowell traces the evaluation 
of opinion in these minority groups, 
and shows the gradual withdrawal of 
Protestants from the national movement 
which they had supported so strongly in 
the previous century. The development 
of a separate political consciousness by 
north-east Ulster can also be observed. * 

Irish affairs occupied a considerable 
amount of parliamentary time, though 
not so much as they were to occupy in 
the eighties. English ministers must 
often have regretted the passing of the 
Union that made them responsible for 
the government of a country so different 
from their own. As the Industrial 
Revolution progressed, British and Irish 
conditions diverged more widely. Well- 
meant but ill-advised measures failed to 
secure economic prosperity for Ireland, 
which drifted slowly to the catastrophe 
of the Famine. The Irish spectre was 
never long absent from thé British 
political scene. Lord John Russell 
asserted that almost every major political 
crisis since the beginning of the century 
had been caused or complicated by Irish 
affairs. Happily there were some con- 
structive achievements during these 
depressing years. The foundations of 
the modern Irish civil service, municipal 
government, police, poor law -.and 
primary education were successfully 
laid. On all these subjects, Dr 
McDowell, armed with his accustomed 
impeccable scholarship, provides light 
and guidance. 


Ancient Empire 
The Hittites. By O. R. Gurney. Penguin 


Books. 240 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This little volume derives much of its 
fascination from being a report of work 
in progress. The secret of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic script is as yet unbroken, 
but bilingual inscriptions found at 
Karatepe, in the foothills of the Taurus 
mountains, promise results in the very 
near future. As it stands, Mr O. R. 
Gurney’s book is ‘a summary of all the 
knowledge so far gathered about this 
powerful empire, which ruled the 
Anatolian plains from 1700 to 1200 B.C. 
It is an admirably lucid account, 
illustrating time and* again how the 
structure of the remote past can be 
conjured out of mere fragments and 
dim memories. The process of analysis 
resembles that of astrophysicists, who 
determine the structure of dead stars 
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from the content of a few meteor: 
U4 tes 
The chapters devoted to Hi): lew 
and social institutions are ©: peciajly 
well documented, whereas i 
languages is more of a cat s a 

unsolved problems. 

The interest of the general ; cin 
archeology is well served by the Pelican 
series, and Sir Leonard Woo! new 


book on “a forgotten kingdom” (4 As 
Minor is to be published early p 
But the very fact that this serie: 
for the general reader prom 
criticisms. One small map, o: 
most names mentioned in the 
either missing or given in a 
form, is not enough, and cert 
technical sections (such as a { 
discussion of the possible re 
between the Hittites and Home: 
would be better as appendic: 
illustrations, on the other hand 
markable, especially when one considers 
the price of the book. 


iQ] 


Galaxy of Dickens 
Characters 


The Humour of Dickens. 
R. J. Cruikshank. News ( 
lications Department. 145 page: 


This anthology does in book form 
what Mr Emlyn Williams is doing on 
the stage. It presents some of the 
richest and rarest of Dickens ar- 
acters, in passages selected by Mr R. J 
Cruikshank and illustrated by distin- 
guished modern  cartoonists— Messrs 
Ronald Searle, Osbert Lancaster, Joss, 
Illingworth, Low, Giles, Michae! Cum- 


mings, Vicky, Horner, and Ardizzone. 
All these have given their work as a 
labour of love, and the profits are to go 
to the Dickens Fellowship, on the 
occasion of its jubilee, for the Dickens 
House Endowment Fund, the income 
from which will be devoted to the 
upkeep of the Dickens House. 

In his introduction Mr Cruikshank 
points out that the modern world is apt 
to forget that Dickens was perhaps at his 
gfeatest as a humorist and to think 


of him primarily as a pioneer oil 
social reform. “ Our Russian friends, tor 
example, delight in the Eatanswill bf ec- 
tion scenes in Pickwick as devastating 
exposures of our bourgeois parliamentary 
system.” A pioneer of social reform 
Dickens certainly was, but, as Mr Cruik- 
shank says, his genius is seen in its true 
splendour in his comic inventiveness. it 
is a warm humour that ennobles, ol 
degrades mankind. “ He transforms '¢ 
shoddiest of humanity into shining 
immortals.” Among the shining i™- 
mortals whose acquaintance the reac-t 
can renew in this book are Podsn2p 
Pecksniff; the Mantalinis, Mr Chadba: 
Mr Micawber—and many more. 

| 


The artists have obviously enjoy:4 
themselves illustrating Dickens. 
Ardizzone in particular seems very mu 
at home with him—his drawings are 
the tradition of Phiz, but wittier a: 
more significant ; and there is a supe! 
Mr Bumble by Ronald Searle. Alt 
gether, this is an ideal bedside book, 
(at its modest price) a perfect Christm: 
token. 
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For which 
Period di 


they build? © 


New Eastern Dock, Shadwell, 1253 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Port of London Authority 


When sail gave way to steam, Cubitts were among the 
first to meet the new constructional problems that 
followed on the heels of expanding overseas trade. 
Many of the docks they built with such skill and 
foresight still serve the nation. Now, a century later, 
oil takes over from steam. Ship tonnages grow ever 
larger, creating fresh problems. Cubitts, by combining 
modern methods with sound workmanship, maintain 


their leadership. 





Now as in the past 


, & Wigham Richardson Lid, No. t Dry Dowk, [ | 
Lyne, 1950. 
ngimeers; T. P. Burns & Partners B 


build for the future 





HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE WESTMINSTER SWt 
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€ world’s 


finest fighter 


aircraft ? 


At Farnborough 1952 
the verdict of the world’s 
aeronautical experts was 
Une instant and unaniinows : the 
Hawker Hunter is the 
‘ world’s finest fighter aircraft.’ 
Now on super priority 


production for the R.A.F. 





Oe is 


HAWKER AIRCRAFT LTD. KINGSTON-ON-THAMES © SURREY 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP | PIONEER... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


The General’s Victory 


Washington, D.C., November 5th 

HE breadth and depth of General Eisenhower’s victory 

has made the professional Republicans who managed 
and master-minded his campaign look very small. They 
expected nothing like this; they had never had on their 
hands a candidate who had come within miles of producing 
these results. There is no way of knowing the private thoughts 
of Senator Taft as he heard the election results come in and 
saw the response of the country to the man he and his 
followers were battling to deprive of the Republican nomina- 
tion only four months ago. But they must have been tinged 
with amazed envy. 


The Republican professionals on November 5th had the 
air of hard-working chorus girls watching a prima ballerina. 
Never in their lifetime could any of them expect to put on 
the performance that 
was being given by a 
man who had been 
saying at intervals 


ELECTION 


BACKGROUND 


Figures indicate number of presidentici electors from eoch state this year; the total aumber of electors is 53! ; ® 
& indicates Senator elected this year; rg (—] Democratic in 946 presidential election. Total: 303 electors! votes) =IMINers in est 
7 s © 


wing that he accepted in the name of unity during the 
campaign. But theories do not always work out and it will 
be mecessary to wait and see whether a new coalition of 
Congressional liberals and middle-of-the-roaders will be 
wooed and won by the new President. Certainly the old 
coalition which served, if it sometimes failed to satisfy, two 
Democratic Presidents during the last twenty years has fallen 
apart throughout the nation. 


Republican newspapers are congratulating the South on 
having struck off its chains and entered the company of the 
two-party states. It may take another election or more than 
one to show whether the Democratic solidity of the South 
has been permanently dissolved. But there is every present 
sign «f satisfaction below the Mason-Dixon line with the 
South’s iconoclastic venture. The trade union leaders, with 
the possible exception 
of Mr John L. Lewis, 
most of whose loyal 


% - Governor “ Lite ’ a . «- . . . oh 
throughout the cam- ba ; ess 6: )~|6CS | Virginia seem to have 


paign, “I am not a 
politician, and I sup- 
pose. I never shall be.” 
Not a man among the 
professionals could 
have seen himself 
turning Texas, 
Florida, and Virginia 
into Republican 
states, while simul- 
taneously — carrying 
New York by 830,000 
votes, Illinois by 
490,000 and 
California by what 
appears to be over 
§00,000. The ex- 
perience might be 
called chastening, if 
it were not for the fact that men who have spent a lifetime in 
politics do not chasten easily or permanently. 





No great exhibition of deference and humility is to be 
expected from the Republican professionals during the 
coming months, But it will probably not be easy for them 

snore the central truth that General Eisenhower owes his 
elecion very largely to liberals and other non-isolationists in 
th parties from coast to coast. By a simple, if ironical, 
-orollary, many Republican conservatives and near- 
‘omists owe their Senate and House seats and the party 

ily owes its Congressional majorities to the confidence 

il Eisenhower, at the head of the Republican ticket, 

ed in these same groups. Even so, several of the worst 
dlican isolationists have been defeated in the Senate 


‘0 theory, at least, this should relieve President Eisenhower 
ia the necessity of making, in the White House, the sort 
-ompromises with the paladins of the Republican right 


in 1948 one Democratic elector in Tennessee cost his vote for the 
States Rights candidate. 


been armed even 
against General 
Eisenhower, have no 
testimonials to their 
political influence to 
offer anyone any 
more. It did no good 
for the leaders of the 
American Federation 
of Labour to break 
tradition so boldly 
with so resounding an 
endorsement of 
Governor Stevenson. 
The Congress of In- 
10 dustrial Organisations 
eo might as well have 
a “stood in bed” as 
the Americans say. 


Every one agrees that women and the new young voters 
liked Ike and helped to put him in. But the revolution has 
gone further and deeper than that. The Democrats, who 
were the majority party—the entrenched party in control of 
the huge federal machine—have been swept out of office 
although they had provided the nation with the most pros- 
perous times in its history and although they presented a 
candidate with the stamp of greatness upon him. There 
existed, after all, the shared experience which alone can 
produce a landslide of these proportions. Enough Republicans, 
Democrats, and independents felt alike about the stalemate in 
Korea, about the “ mess in Washington,” about high prices 
and high taxes, and about the new hope which the good 
rugged soldier seemed to offer. 


Of all the factors which contributed to the remarkable 
popular vote General Eisenhower has received, the most easily 
discerned is the dissatisfaction with the indecisive war in 
Korea. This is going to be the first more than man-sized job 
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the President-elect will have to tackle. His promised flight 
across the Pacific to Tokyo and to the remote peninsula where 
the world’s most dangerous local war is in progress is now 
being planned. This is a drarnatic enterprise and it is 
a dangerous one, not only in terms of its physical hazards, but 
also because of its possible political and international effects. 
The: nervousness it will undoubtedly occasion among .a 
number of the members of the United Nations participating 
in the war may be allayed. But as things stand now, it looks 
as though it will not be easy to reassure America’s allies and, 
at the same time, satisfy the millions of Americans who 
elected General Eisenhower in the belief that some new way 
out of the impasse can be found. 


if the results of a public opinion poll published during the 
final stages of the campaign are to be believed, there is a two 
to one majority in the United States which has lost patience 
with the negotiations at Panmunjom. It is persuaded—or at 
any rate is ready to offer the opinion—that it would be better 
to enlarge the war as a means of winning it and getting it over 
than to continue the present stalemate indefinitely ; or, if that 
is impracticable, to pull out and leave the South Koreans to 
do the fighting. 


General Eisenhower’s aim may well be to speed up the 
training and equipment of new South Korean divisions for 
front line duty. But if that is to be the sole positive outcome 
of his trip to Korea and if the length of time it will take to 
retire American divisions to reserve positions—and thus sub- 
stantially to reduce the American casualty lists which have 
been issued for so many months by the Defence Department 
—should come as an unpleasant surprise to most of the voters, 
it is conceivable that the honeymoon period of the new 
President may be shorter than it should be. 


The posts of Secretary of State and Secretary of Defence 
im the new Administration are being eagerly but inconclu- 
sively offered by the newspaper columnists to Senator Lodge, 
who was defeated in Massachusetts, to Governor Dewey, to 
Mr Paul Hoffman and to Mr John Foster Dulles. No matter 
who are chosen, the new President and his Secretaries of State 
and Defence will at once find themselves under pressures to 
take action on Korea which would be much better deferred. 
They may be able to resist, but at best the campaign and its 


results have left a big and immediate problem at the door to 
the White House. 
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College Invasion 


[FROM A UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT] 


UNDER the postwar programme of educational exchanges 
over 30,000 graduate and undergraduate students are now 
coming each year to some 1,300 American institutions of 
higlier education, to the small ones as well as to the 


AT ge ; 
in addition a mass of trainees is being brought to the | nied 
States by the foreign aid authorities, to learn Anicrican 
techniques in industry and agriculture. These university 
students from abroad only make up about one per cen: of the 
total enrolment in American colleges, although in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology a tenth of the students 


are foreigners and the proportion is about five per cent in 
several other colleges, notably Columbia and the Uni 
of California, each of which has nearly 1,500 foreigr 
its student body of around 30,000. 


The foreign students come from more than a hundred 
countries, led by Canada and China (the Chinese stud 
are no longer able to return home). Next come Germany 
and Japan, as a result of the schemes for re-educating ex- 
enemies; Mexico and the United Kingdom also each had 
over 1,000 students in the United States during the last 
academic year. Every state in the Union has its share of 
these students, depending mainly upon the number of its 
colleges. Two-thirds of them are in their twenties, nearly 
one-third of them are women and they study more than fifty 
subjects. Most of those from Asia and the Middle Eas: take 
engineering, while the Europeans prefer sécial science and 
arts courses ; religion is also a popular subject. 

It is estimated that the average cost, including travel, 
tuition and board and lodging, is about $2,500 a year for 
each student. Over half of them have some sort of scholar- 
ship, from their own or the United States government, {rom 
some private agency at home or in the United States, or most 
frequently, from the American college itself. The US govern- 
ment heips, chiefly with travel grants, under the Ful 
and Smith-Mundt Acts, passed in 1946 and 1948 respec! 
They are largely responsible for the present welcome in\ 
of foreign students. Under the Fulbright Act, named « 

a Senator who was himself a Rhodes scholar, only fo: 
currencies are available, derived from the sale of sur 
American war property abroad. This money can be us 
enable Americans to study in foreign 
countries—well over 3,000 of them 
taken advantage of the opportunity—and 
cover the travelling expenses of foreign: 
who wish to study in the United Sta 
In Great Britain, for instance, sterling to the 
value of $1 million is being made available 
for this programme every year for twenty 
years. Some 700 grants, about one in 

of those requested, are being made annu.!-y 
under the Fulbright arrangement. (on- 
gressional appropriations pay for ‘¢ 
American end of the scheme. 


Educational commissions have been s:t 
up by the US government in over twe! 
countries to deal with these exchanges. 
the United States they are handled officia 
by the State Department’s Internatio 
Information Administration and unofficial: 
and very effectively, by the Institute 
International Education in New Yo! 
which manages scholarship funds { 
private groups and advises America’ 
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"Type these fifteen letters please” 
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Dito 


The Dictabelt has revolutionized office dictation! 


FIFTEEN LETTERS or even more on a little plastic Better recording and reproduction. Time-Master 


belt! That is only one of the amazing developments in recording on plastic Dictabelts is crystal-clear from 
office dictation made possible by the Dictabelt, the beginning toend. The sensitive microphone catches every 
revolutionary new recording medium of the Dictaphone | word you say—even a whisper: this makes transcription 


‘Time- Master ‘ P . 
lime-Master. both easy and accurate for secretaries. 


More dictation. Fifteen minutes of solid dictation 
vores on to each Dictabelt ; fifteen minutes of notes, letters 
or memoranda for your secretary to type when it is most 
convenient. Dietabelts fold flat for compact filing and up 
to ten can be posted for a 24d. stamp. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 


1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightiy larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and repro- 
duction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place finding. 
4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expend- 
able Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide 
service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Easier dictation. The Time-Master is extremely 
simple to operate—there are no time-wasting controls to 
et or adjustments to make. It is designed to achieve 

iaximum efficiency with the minimum of effort both Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 
7 you dictate and when your secretary transcribes. Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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You are a busy man... a 


TRAVEL BY PULLMAN [f° 


> . mai 
Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax be- 


tween appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber 


Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide 


territories within easy range; the spacious rear compartment is the a 
perfect setting for quiet discussion with your associates; and the 
magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. 
Relaxation . . . convenience .. . prestige .. . and a surprisingly 7 
reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 
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soing abroad as well as foreigners coming to 
It has been suggested’ that the latter 
always been wisely selected, especially when the 
been that of public or private groups in their own 
ther than of some American organisation. Another 
trouble has been the difficulty of arranging 

‘ orientation ” courses, to give foreign students some 
.w America lives in general before plunging them 
necific ordeal of a college existence, especially trying 
means living in a huge city such as New York or 
Such programmes are particularly necessary for the 
dents who speak little English and for those who 
areas with an entirely different cultural back- 
ich as Asia or the Middle East. Many of these 
ilso meet racial discrimination, although every effort 
place them in communities where this problem is 


icless a number of foreign students leave the United 
ibittered by race and class discrimination (particu- 
hearing some of the exaggerated claims that it is 
‘ent), shocked at the political apathy of Americans 
gnorance of other cultures, governments and econo- 


d with contempt for the country’s superiority complex 


vhat seems to be a sacrifice of the spiritual for the 

The foreign student is likely to be older, more 
iore intelligent and more serious than his American 
rt and some apparently never adjust themselves to 
ual manners of Americans, their superficial friendli- 


nd lack of restraint in public, their care-free neglect of 


idies or even their different eating habits. 

ibtedly, however, the vast majority of foreign 
return home pleased with what they have found 
a balanced appreciation of American democracy, 


erprise and foreign policy. For example, the student 


programme, which began in 1939 as far as Latin 


1 was concerned, must be given a share of the credit 


improvement in relations with the southern half of 
sphere during the past decade. But there has been 
y to take the benefits of the exchange programme, 
re obvious even to the most cynical, too much for 

It is sheer nonsense to believe that the mere pre- 
foreigners in the United States will ensure good 
p and friendly relations, that it is enough to hope 
ill doors are thrown open to visitors, they will reach 
idered judgment that the country’s good points 
1 its bad. 


* 


1 the American side the overwhelming evidence is 
oresence of foreign students has become a challenge 
‘leges and will have real significance for them. Even 
the exchange programme is so far only “ something 


on to Our institutions,” not an integral part of them, 


Am 


‘ar East. 


elped to give new reality to college teaching. For 
n studies have always centred to a great extent round 
iral heritage from western Europe, Italy, Greece and 
Personal contacts have made American 


‘s more aware of the need for a real understanding 
demand in other countries for independence, oppor- 


nd education, and have helped to awaken them to 


ligations of world leadership. Moreover, the educa- 

exchange programme has done something to counteract 
recent tendency to anti-intellectualism in the United 
Sy the suspicion of the unorthodox, and has strengthened 
-olleges in their stand for open-mindedness. 








‘hese ambassadors from abroad are going into every type 
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of American home and community. More and more are 
coming to the United States through the generosity of local 
Organisations ; when the women’s club of Greenwood, 
Mississippi, brings a French girl to college, the whole region 
is likely to feel the repercussions. Thousands of these 
students are constantly giving talks on their home lands and 
discussing their ideas with eager audiences in sections of the 
country which in the past have seldom seen a foreigner. 


This impact on local communities may be of even 
greater significance than the influence on the colleges. If 
continued, it will surely help to break down’ some of the 
provincial prejudices and nationalistic exuberance of which 
many foreign students have complained and to build up that 
respect and confidence between individuals which provides 
the only firm basis for friendship and co-operation between 
governments. The firm belief of the enthusiasts who have 
inspired this programme is that it is, or at least can become, 
“ the most effective and hopeful ” of all the efforts now being 
made to strengthen the free world. 


American Notes 
The Verdict 


General Eisenhower has been swept into the Presidency 
by a popular majority which, at the time The Economist 
went to press, had reached 6 million on a total poll of over 
§7 million. In the electoral college, which always exaggerates 
both a victory and a defeat, the General seems certain of 
431 votes from 38 states to Governor Stevenson’s 100 from 
10 states. The Democrats have been driven back on their 
crumbling ancestral stronghold in the South; Governor 
Stevenson did not carry a single state which was not either 
a southern or a border one. Even in the Democratic debacle 
of 1928—the last time a Democrat lost—Al Smith carried 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It is a tragic irony that 
so enlightened and intelligent a campaigner as Governor 
Stevenson should be indebted for his few crumbs of electoral 
comfort to a cluster of backward states where the proportion 
of voting to population is so low. 

It would be disturbing if the Democratic politicians were to 
conclude that Governor Stevenson’s high-minded campaign 
—and Senator McCarthy’s low-level one—contributed to the 
collapse. In fact Governor Stevenson probably did better, 
in terms of popular votes, than any other candidate available 
for the Democratic nomination last July would have done. 
His popular vote, at 25.7 million, is greater than President 
Truman’s was in 1948. General Eisenhower’s majority is 
overwhelming compared with those by which President 
Roosevelt and President Truman won in 1944 and 1948, 
but unless it widens rapidly as the rest of the poll comes in, 
it will not compare with the majorities of 7 million and 11 
million won by Roosevelt from a smaller electorate in 1932 
and 1936. 





* * * 


A Close Shave for Congress 


The voters who turned out for General Eisenhower 
were clearly much less enamoured of the rest of the 
Republican candidates. This can be most clearly seen in 
the House, where all the seats were at stake this year and 
which normally gives an incoming President a substantial 
majority. Instead, the Republicans seem likely, with eleven 
votes still in doubt, to have a majority of only ten or twelve, 
compared with a Democratic majority of thirty in the last 
House. The final composition of the Senate is now 
expected to be 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and Senator 
Wayne Morse. The Republicans have just managed to avoid 
giving Senator Morse—who walked out of the Republican 
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party in protest against General Eisenhower’s campaign—a 
deciding vote he would have enjoyed using. On the present 
results, the Republicans will organise the Senate, and enjoy, 
for the first time since 1948, the power involved in holding 
the committee chairmanships in both houses. Senator Nixon, 
presiding over the Senate as Vice-President, will cast a 
deciding vote in any tie. The prospects are that the youngest 
Vice-President may have a stormy session, though party lines 
count for less in the Senate than in the House or most other 
elected legislative bodies. 

Though the Republican Congressional majorities are so 
narrow, there is cause to be thankful that they exist at all. 
It would be hard on the first Republican President in twenty 
years to be harassed by an opposition Congress, and to have 
the Democrats able to reject his appointments. The voters 
have put a brake on the freedom of a Republican Administra- 
tion by refusing to give it big Congressional majorities. But 
the power—and the responsibility—are both clearly 
Republican. 

The voters’ discrimination between the presidential and 
congressional races is evident in some of the Senate results. 
Senator McCarthy seems certain to be a thorn in General 
Eisenhower’s flesh as a committee chairman, but he has 
apparently not done as well as the rest of the Republican 
ticket in Wisconsin. Though Senators Malone, Watkins, 
and Jenner, three of the poorest Republican candidates, have 
been swept back to Washington by the Eisenhower tide, 
Senator Cain has gone down in Washington, Senator Kem 
has been defeated by Mr Stuart Symington in Missouri, and 
Senator Ecton seems likely to give way to Mr Mansfield in 
Montana. In Kentucky, a first-rate Republican, Mr John 
Cooper, has been preferred. Senator Langer has been 
returned from North Dakota to take over the chairmanship 
of the Judiciary Committee from the intolerant Democrat, 
Senator McCarran. There are Senators on both sides, 
however, who will be missed. General Eisenhower was 
unable to save Senator Lodge in Massachusetts, and both 
Democratic candidates in Connecticut, one of them the inter- 
nationally-minded Senator Benton, who had incurred Senator 
McCarthy’s enmity, were defeated. 


* * ih 


The General Inherits Prosperity 


The rejection of the party in power at a peak of peace- 
time prosperity is one of the most conspicuous ways in which 
the election results broke the political rules. “Save the 
boom” measures from Washington did not save Governor 
Stevenson, while the voters clearly turned a deaf ear to the 
Democrats’ warning that a vote for the General was a vote 
for hard times. In some business quarters there is, indeed, 
a suspicion that a Republican victory may exert a deflationary 
influence, because of General Eisenhower’s vehement promise 
to cut government spending next year by 10 per cent or 
more. But the more sophisticated Wall Street view has been 
that the General would not find it easy to carry out his 
promise to cut government spending substantially, at least 
not for two or three years. By the end of his campaign 
General Eisenhower had pledged himself to continue all the 
New Deal measures which his party has criticised for so 
long as extravagant, supports for farm prices, soil con- 
servation, irrigation projects, and electricity development. He 
repudiated with indignation the suggestion that he would 
not bring all the resources of government into play at the 
first sign of a depression. 


Present prosperity may be “phony” as the General 
alleged, and balanced precariously on defence spending, but 
it is very widespread. The Federal Reserve Board expects 
that industrial production, which in September reached a 
postwar record, will be shown to have inched upward a 
trifle further in October. Steel production rose steeply in 
September, after the strike, and is now running at 106 per 
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cent of the industry’s capacity at the beginning of the year 
The automobile assembly lines are humming. Sa). at all 
kinds of retail stores in September were 7 per ce 


those a year earlier ; department stores sales wer. up in 
October, and even in New York City, where they | 


e had 
a depressing year, department stores’ last month drew even 
with their 1951 figures. Consumer credit outstanding ~cached 
a new peak in September. Makers of textiles, shoes, te! vision 
sets, and washing machines are at last getting the benef 
of the pick-up in the shops. Manufacturers have unfilled 


orders worth more than $70 billion on their books—$j1o 
billion more than they had a year ago. Earnings (a! 


. . . AXe€s 
in the third quarter are 3 per cent higher than the e in 
the second, and 2 per cent higher than they were in the third 
quarter last year, for the §25 companies whose reports are 


tabulated by the National City Bank of New York Fo, 
two-thirds of them, however, the first nine month 
whole, was less profitable this year than laste sales 
but so are costs. 


Politically, it may well be less advantageous, and much 
more risky, for a new Administration to assume of 
top of a boom rather than at the bottom of the trough, 
Franklin Roosevelt did in 1932. The business men who 
confidently expect sympathy and understanding 
Eisenhower government and who will provide mai 
new President’s advisers will have a chance to prove their 
gratitude and show how much they have learned in the past 
twenty years about avoiding a slump. 


* * * 


Green Book in the Air 


Officials concerned with foreign economic policy have 
for some time been floating trial balloons filled with various 
new approaches to the problem of aid for America’s allies 
Already some of these balloons have been shot down and the 
air has thus been slightly cleared, although probably only 
temporarily, for President Eisenhower. It was already 
obvious that the new President and the new Congress, what- 
ever their political complexion, would be unwilling to 
continue pouring dollar aid, which in all its forms has cost 
the country about $40 billion since 1945, into the Atlantic 
Pact bucket without some assurance that the often-promised 


end to economic assistance was really in sight. Anc 
European recipients of this aid are equally anxious 
free of the embarrassment of being dependent on the b 
of the United States, especially since the new Administra! 
and the new Congress are expected to scrutinise the use 
made of American funds even more critically than did ¢! 
predecessors. 


This idea that a permanent solution must be four 


common to all the trial balloons, but there is as yet no 
means of telling whether any of them, or any combin 

of them, will be acceptable to President Eisenhower a 
way of putting the idea into practice. Most of the balloons 
do, however, contain another idea that is very close to his 
heart, that of pushing Europe into unification. One o! the 
schemes proposes that in future military aid, in the form 


both of actual equipment and of dollars for off-shore buy ng, 
should be directed to the European Defence Community, not 
to individual countries, in order to encourage centralised 
procurement. Another scheme is for two Atlantic Boards 
one to be responsible for a dollar pool to make currency 
convertibility a practical proposition and thus to facilitat 
an expansion in foreign trade, the other to co-ordinate trade 
policies and to steady commodity prices. 


- 


o 


This is the Mutual Security Agency’s now-famous “ greca 
book,” which had been flying around Washington for some 
time, being sniped at by the Treasury. It was finally brought 
down to earth last week when the press began to discuss 
it as if it were the agency’s official plan, instead of only 4 
discussion paper produced by a few members of the st 


and already out of date. The only proposal that is at : 
firm is much less revolutionary, but none the less desirab« 
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More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 


importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 





means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
LOG therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 


The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves, 


There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 


What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 

this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 

Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 
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La Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 














«has decided on a scheme 





to modernize the docks 


at a cost of...” 


With 


the brief news 


announcement that 


an 
important scheme of works is to be put in hand, 


there begins a period of intense activity for those 


who are to carry out the task. Frequently 
Vickers are called in, for. they have been 
supplying equipment for docks, harbours, 


railways and other large-scale projects since 
before the memory of this generation. These 
are not by any means their only activities, for 
skill 


Vickers Group also contribute to progress in 


the 


engineering and resources of the 


many secondary industries, including soap, 


paint, brewing, printing, and plastics. 


Among the products and services of the Vickers Group are : suirs 
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It may even cost less to ; 
fly round the world 


on your trip to Australasia 


Combine business with pleasure next time you tr: 


to Australia or New Zealand. 


Fly eastward, for example, from London to Syd 
or Auckland via the Kangaroo route operated by 
B.O.A.C, and QANTAS . . . then across the. Paci! 


by B.C.P.A., across North America, and finally ac: 


the Atlantic to London again by B.O.A.C. Or fly 
westward if you prefer, round the world by British 
airlines all the way. 

Your round-the-world “ concession ” ticket may 
even cost less than by going and returning the same ' 
And it includes liberal stopover privileges which ena 
you to break your journey where you wish — in a di 
or more countries — for as long as you wish, provide 


your journey is completed within 12 months. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 
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QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS COMMONWEAL |" 


LIMITED, 
PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMI! 
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fr that reason. It is for an extension of the Point Four 
which would permit the American government 
»i--ake more lavish capital investment in under- 


ro Ulu NY 


aotein countries, a suggestion with which General 


uvlr\4 


Fisenhower appears to sympathise. 
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9 Revol! Behind Bars 


¢ ; riots in the state prisons of Ohio and Illinois 
have sht the national total this year to twenty. The 
atten ( an indifferent public is once more being directed 
) the fact that the American prison system is on 
trial was a trifle hard that Governor Stevenson should 
have had to abandon his campaign to quell a riot in Illinois, 
1 believer in modern methods of correction and 
considers that a prison term should be spent preparing the 
offender to return to the community. But in practice, small 
prison budgets, inflation, and overcrowding in ancient 
buildis that in Illinois is over 75 years old and that in 
Ohi 1 older—often defeat the most ardent reformer. 


Both in Illinois and Ohio the riots wete suppressed without 
the bargaining, the bonhomie, or the steak and ice-cream 
dinner which are so disturbing an aspect of the peace with 
the Michigan rioters last spring. But in Ohio the more docile 

are already being transferred elsewhere, a recog- 
t overcrowding and a failure to segregate the most 
hardened cases was partly to blame. In this respect, as 
} in others, the federal prisons provide a model, though 
y they house only 17,000 compared with the 150,000 
in state institutions. Some of the states now 
te between offenders, but too often all are herded 
my fortresses designed to provide a degree of 
from escape which is required in only a fraction 
es. Federal prison construction in the past fifteen 
been devoted entirely to medium and minimum 
nstitutions ; work and rehabilitation are provided 
(‘wo-thirds of the federal prisoners enjoy this rela- 
d form of detention. There have been no organised 
n federal gaols in the last two years. Young 
will be given even more individual attention, both in 
2 and treatment, under the Youth Correction Act, 
igned by President Truman. 
1 penal methods are based on the fact that 95 per 
| prisoners eventually are released. Better classifi- 
prisoners is needed, “however, if individual correc- 
nent is to be possible. This would end the confine- 
young offenders with hardened old ones, psycho- 
Jope addicts, and sexual degenerates which a daring 
recently found in New York when he committed 
crime to obtain a prison scoop. It would make it 
! to suit the .punishment to the criminal—and to 
“loose, more successfully, those who are eligible for parole 
aon. Many more prisoners may have to be placed 
i¢ or probation if, as some observers fear, the cost 
\bilitating them in modern prisons proves prohibitive. 
s would require better parole agents and probation 
and many more of them, if new crimes committed 
1 on parole are not to harden the community against 
ole parole system. ‘Today parole officers are often 


appointees and they are not paid much more than 
ed labourers, 


* * * 


Wh; “ 
nip-hand Over Credit 


(he Federal Reserve authorities appear well satisfied 
the results of the accord reached with the Treasury 
“cn months ago, which relieved them of the obligation 
Upport government bond prices at par. This require- 


nt had previously had the effect of forcing the Federal ° 


“serve to supply fresh reserves to the banks, and thus 
vate new money, whenever the banks chose to sell govern- 


. 
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ment bonds. It is not conclusive proof of the effectiveness 
of the new monetary policy that wholesale prices have fallen 
and that the rise in the cost of living has been slowed down, 
if not actually brought to a halt. The monetary accord was 
concluded just after wage and price controls were imposed, 
and at a time when the scare-buying which followed the 
Korean attack was about to slacken. But as the charts show, 
the FRB is now in a position to make the banks respond to 
orthodox monetary weapons. ; 


On balance, as seasonal demands for credit appear, member 
banks’ borrowing: tend to exceed their excess reserves—the 
reserves they hold in addition to the minimum that they are 
required to keep. The member banks’ reluctance to remain 
in debt to the Federal Reserve means that they scrutinise all 
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new loans with increasing care. The net rise in business 
loans of leading banks in 94 cities was $732 million from 
June to September ; this shows little change compared with 
the corresponding months of last year, but it is a long way 
below the total of nearly $2 billion in the corresponding 
period of 1950. The FRB today can see that there is 
adequate credit for business without contributing to inflation. 


The central bank has used its new authority with discretion. 
As it was consulted on the terms which the Treasury should 
offer in its $10.7 billion refinancing in September, the FRB 
eased the way of the new issue by buying $600 million of it. 
But open market operations over the whole year have 
tightened the money market and made the banks dependent 
upon rediscounting in times of stringency. The consequent 
rise in interest rates, in turn, has made government securities 
more attractive to private investors, particularly corporations. 


The real test of the new relationship between the FRB and 
the Treasury is yet to come. The cash deficit this fiscal year 
—which comes after two years of near balance in the federal 
cash accounts—has been largely covered by borrowing. Even 
if General Eisenhower can avoid further deficits, his new 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his first year of office, will be 
faced with $47 billion of refunding, of which over half is in 
one-year certificates. Should he attempt to lessen the present 
dependence on short-term financing, which is cheap, but 
makes the Treasury vulnerable to changes in money-rates and 
leads it to demand support from the central bank? He 
must also consider whether to ask Congress for authority to 
make savings bonds more attractive. Interest on these bonds 
was raised to the legal limit—3 per cent—last May, but the 
Treasury is still paying out more than it takes in. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Building Up Indian Industry 


(From Our Correspondent in India) 


NV ANY people in India regret that industrialisation has 
| had to take a back seat in the country’s Five-Year 
Plan. But this decision, taken for statesmanlike reasons, is 
one of priority only: the emphasis on industry has been 
deferred rather than laid aside. Indeed, nothing produces 
more optimism about the future of Indian industrialisation 
than to glance at its past, for there one can see not only how 
formidable are the obstacles, but also how certain it is that 
they will be surmounted. 


Before 1914 India provided the classical case of a colonial 
economy. It exported food and raw materials ; it imported, 
mainly from the mother country, industrial products, largely 
consumer goods, including three-quarters of the clothes of 
its people and the majority of their brass pots. Its only major 
industry was the making of jute goods. This position was the 
inevitable result of the free trade principles of the Indian 
Government. The elements of truth which lay behind this 
attitude are still of importance in governing the pace and 
direction of future industrialisation. India is still very lacking 
in the external.economies that make new development rela- 
tively cheap. Outside a few main towns a new factory must 
not only import all its skilled labour, and train all the semi- 
skilled, it has also to build houses for all its management and 
many of its workers. Even in the great cities the employer 
has to accept responsibilities for training and medical facili- 
ties and often also for housing, which in other countries are 
the responsibility of municipality or state. The initial capital 
the entrepreneur requires is, moreover, considerably greater 
than elsewhere. He can usually not buy or lease a factory ; 
he must build it, as well as the services that go with it. He 
thus not only needs more money, but he also gets no return 
during the whole period while the land is acquired—never a 
very rapid process—and the building is constructed. 


Shortage of Trained Men 


Even when he has his factory, he still has to face difficul- 
ties unknown to his western confrére. India is very short of 
good managers, good foremen, good artisans. A-new works 
must either import foreigners or train its own staff. The rail- 
ways were importing express drivers until not many years 
before the war, and most of the Ordnance Factory foremen, 
like the assistant weaving masters in many cotton mills, were 
English in 1939. Today the importation of foreigners at any 
level below the top is crushingly expensive, while the training 
of local cadres—obviously, in the long run, the better solution 
—takes time and money and the capacity to bear disappoint- 
ments. 


The labour, too, though apparently cheap—the Indian 
unskilled rate is about 30s. a week—is often not so in fact. It 
is usually raw from the village, with all that means in 
absenteeism, low norms, and high maintenance costs ; and 
its naturally low productivity is made lower by the conditions 
under which it lives. One cannot expect really hard work 
from a man who gets a ration of 12 oz. of cereals a day, whose 
family is in his home village while he lives in one tenement 
room with half-a-dozen of his fellows, and who comes to 
work on a train carrying four times its proper comp!ement. 


These are the Indian entrepreneur’s major difficulties. He 
has to face also a whole series of minor ones. There is a 


lack of good workshops, so that he has to do much of } 
own engineering work. Despite the improvement in las 
few years, railway wagons are often difficult to get, and lip 
capacity and marshalling yards, inadequate even ind 
Bombay and Calcutta, are hopelessly so in the main 
coal areas, while distribution intO the countrys: 
collection of raw materials are severely handicapped 
of roads. Because of the protection, often necessa 
to other industries, he has to pay more for the raw materia 
and components he buys. High grade textiles, for example. 
are rendered more expensive by the import duty on cotton. 

When all these difficulties have been ‘overcome the Indian 
entrepreneur still has to face the problem of finance. A few 
of the bigger foreign houses and managing agen 
always obtain the money they need for a really profitable 
proposition ; but the vast majority find themselves caught 
between the upper millstone of banks and the nether mill- 
stone of share market. The former like to be liquid, and 
therefore, while they will make advances on stocks reasonably 
freely, are normally willing neither to make advances of fixe 
assets nor to put much of their resources into industrial 
securities ; in the latter, which is narrow and speculative, 
even the best firms cannot always raise money on reasonab 
terms. 


Some Unhelpful Policies 


In addition there is always the Government to deal with, 
over foreign exchange, import licences and permissions 
to get steel or to raise capital, labour disputes, and the 
location of industry. The Government’s understanding of 
industry has improved greatly over the last five years, and 
expansion is no longer sterilised by threats of nationalisation ; 
but at the very best controls mean delay, expense and visits 
to Delhi; and some of the Government’s policies are still 


positively unhelpful. The duty on palm oil, which protects 
no one, makes soap unnecessarily expensive. Expansion of 
modern industry is sometimes held up to protect high cost 
cottage producers whose methods, particularly of marketn 
are too primitive for them ever to be able to expand the 
market themselves. Above all, high rates of taxation, 
especially combined with depreciation allowances based on 
historical cost, greatly reduce the capacity of a business to 
build itself up from its own retained profits. 


The list of difficulties is formidable and it explains both 
the high protectionism of the Indian Government and its 
difficulty in choosing exactly those industries which are « 
infant to which to give its patronage. Both for the cotton 
textile and for the steel industry India has great natural 
advantages ; but each required some 30 years of heavy 
protection before it could compete on equal terms wth 
imports. Doubtful though one may be of, for example, ‘¢ 
protection given to some of the basic chemical industr 
for which the distance between salt and coal is a permancnt 
handicap, it is often not possible to say that the present 
burden will not be justified by future advantages. 


India has now completed the first stage of industrialisation 
It has created a light consumer goods industry. By 1939 
nearly all the Indian villagers’ clothes and brass pots 
soap and matches, were home made. The Indian cotton 
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What ‘TOP HAT? retirement 
means to a senior executive 






An Export Director, salary £5,000, aged 49, 
married, with no children, has a Top Hat policy 
taken out for him this year by his employer. 


Annual premium, a business expense, is... £ I 5 6 0) 2 
He has life cover until retirement of... £ 2 7 + 8 2 0 
Then a pension for life of =... ne aoe ve £ 2 ; ss) 6 4 


OR, he may have a tax-free cash 


payment on retirement Of — ... see vee eee £ 6 + 9 5 5 


in which case he will 


still have a pension for life of wee wees £ 1 ; 9 2 3 
BUT to pay that £1,602 premium himself 


he would have to set aside from his 
earned income each year not less than... £3,209 





Senior men find it difficult to make provision 
for retirement in these days and staff pension 
schemes are not aiways suited to their needs. 
Many employers are using the Top Hat retire- 
ment scheme to help such men. Robt. Bradford 
(Pensions) Ltd., who are specialists in pension 
arrangements, will be glad to discuss cases and 
possibilities with you. 






ROBT. BRADFORD ‘1."°">’ 
° ; LIMITEO 
13g, Copthail Court, London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 2313 (20 lines) 


22g Booth Street, Manchester. Tel: Central 0107 
13g Market Street, Wolverhampton. Tel: Wolverhampton 25987 


The advertising for Robt, Bradford (Pensions) Limited is devised and conducted by Clifford Bloxham 
& Partners Limited. = Send enquiries about pension schemes to Robt. Bradford (Pensions) 
Limited at the addresses reproduced above. — Send enquiries about advertising agency service to 
Clifford Bloxham & Partners Limited at Chandos House, Palmer Street, London, S.W.1. a 
Bloxham’s work for Brookes Biscuits, Catesbys, Elastoplast, Eversharp, Gaydec brushes, Intalok 


hospital mattresses and luxury seat springing, Lilia and Lilain, Needle Industries, Schweppes, 






Slumberland, Tokalon beauty preparations, Williams & Williams windows. 








The brick and stucco of the Chadacre Agricultural Institute were painted with white lead in 1926. For a quarter o: 
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Painted 1926 - 
repainted IQS] 
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century it was not touched. Then, last winter, the accumulated dirt was washed off before repainting — and that wa; 


all that was needed to be done: the original paint had worn thin, of course, but the film was smooth and unbroker 


it formed a perfect foundation for the three coats of white lead. Although we do not pretend that 25 years between 


paintings usually gives the most economical maintenance, this building is a very good example 


of what we mean when we say white lead paint lasts. 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 





Bringing the gales home to you! 


This map shows you the various gale-warning areas 
made so familiar by the B.B.C. The figures below each 
name imdicate the average number of days a year on 
which a gale is blowing. 

When it is considered that most of these gales 
occur during December, January, February and March 
and that fishing is impossible under gale or near-gale 
conditions, it is not surprising that fish is sometimes 
scarce in winter, 


British trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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The ¢ Golden Talbot inte 5 kasdeeant 


NTIL the middle of the eighteenth century Liverpool was 

almost cut off from the rest of the country by the lack of 

main road. In 1760 the road through Warrington was com- 
pleted, and in 1766 a coach which did the journey to London in 
three days set out from the Talbot Inn. On this site the Bank of 
Liverpool conducted its business for a century until the opening of 
the new Head Office on the opposite side of the street in 1932. 


Martins Bank Limited now operates nearly six hundred branches 
throughout England and Wales, the Isle of Man and Jersey. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1952), £339,517,017 
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textile industry was amongst the world’s biggest. But there 
was still very little heavy industry. ~Preduction of steel 
was only 7§0,000 tons a year and, although India could 
by 1939 produce, for example, most of its own railway 
wagons and carriages, it still had to import its locomotives 
and machinery. 

War in 1939-45 once again acted as a forcing house. 
The actual quantity of industrialisation was quite limited, 
but the Indian Government was finally converted to the 
seed for an indigenous heavy as well as light industry. The 
difficulties in the way of all Indian industrialisation weigh 
particularly on heavy industry whose need of managers, 
skill. capital, and transport, are all much greater than those 
of light industry. In the long run, however, India has all 
the requirements ; it has one of the world’s largest reserves 
of high grade iron ore, enormous quantities of coal (though 
the quantities of coking-coal are limited) and a very large 
hydro-electric potential. A very farge percentage of these 
resources is Clustered together within quite a small area. 
Nowhere in the world is good quality iron-ore nearer to 
coking-coal, a large labour supply, existing transport facilities 
and a major port. Indiag steel, today, is among the world’s 
cheapest and should continue so, while Indian coal, of reason- 
able quality, costs only 30s. a ton at the pithead. 


Development has been fairly slow over the last few years, 
largely for lack of steel and cement, and because of the long 
delivery dates of foreign machinery makers. Nevertheless, 
the direction in which future development will go is already 
clear ; the growth which has occurred since 1946, has been, 
above all, in engineering and chemicals. Now the pace should 
speed up. The money has been found for an expansion of 
steel production by §00,000 tons ; cement production has 
grown from 1,400,000 tons in 1938 to 3,200,000 tons in 
19§2; the first of the new electricity generating stations 
under the plan, at Bokaro, will come into operation in 1953 ; 
an agreement has been made for the production of steel tubes 
in India; several new factories for the manufacture of 
bicycles are nearly ready, a government factory for the pro- 
duction of machine tools is under construction ; there has 
just been opened a works which can already produce 25 per 
cent of India’s requirements of ring-spindles ; refineries for 
ver 3 million tons of oil are to be constructed ; and the 

duction of such accessories as paper, board and tin cans 
expands from year to year. 

Une development gives birth te another. Every new 
‘actory means a wider market and greater external economies 
lor other would-be entrepreneurs. As steel and cement come 
nie freer supply, as India draws more of its machinery from 
iis iron resources, as the number of managers and artisans 
and joremen increases—perhaps also, as foreign aid increases 
—so the pace will quicken. 


Shaping Up at Uno 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT] 


LAMENTS over the United Nations tendency to mark time 
un he American elections should be over have been 
cxagecrated, It is true that the general debate has lagged, 
anc tnat a small number of committee meetings have been 
cancelled for lack of ready speakers. But enough has been 

“in plenary and in committee sessions to show how the 
lines of the debate will shape themselves. The 

dwork for Mr Eden’s speech has been laid ; and if no 
vet knows just what M. Schuman will say about Tunisia 
“,orocco, it is not for lack of firmness on the part of 
French delegation. 

Uhus far an air of conciliation has been quite as apparent 
aS. the better publicised air of aggression. This has been 
uc even in the Korean debate, where Messrs Acheson, 
Sclwyn Lloyd. and Casey surrounded themselves with olive 
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branches and even Mr Vyshinsky was jess violent than he i 
might have been. No fruit has et appeared, but there has ¥ 























































been so much optimism around that the United States felt 
called on to tell correspondents that current peace rumours 
were totally unfounded.  Other-sores, too, seem less inflamed 
this year than at earlier sessions. During the debate on the = 
plight of Arab refugees occasional voices rose to their old F 
levels, and the wailing wall note was struck. But afterwards 5 
the committee passed a resolution calling for a $23 million 

refugee fund ; the vote was fifty to nothing, with only the 

Soviet bloc abstaining. 


Apart from Korea, the most acrimonious: discussion is 
taking shape around Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 
which reads, “Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorise the United Nations’ to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state, or shall require the Members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter... .” France will 
probably attempt to stop debate by invoking that paragraph 
with regard to Tunisia and Morocco. South Africa sought 
refuge in the same tent when the Ad Hoc Committee came 
to deal with the treatment of Indians, and will stay there to 
try to ward off discussion of apartheid. Even the Jugoslav 
attack on the Soviet Union, made during the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s debate on non-self-governing territories, felt the 
effect of that paragraph, which acted as a block over which 
the Russians and satellites kept stumbling. Their unhandi- 
ness with it may work to the advantage of other colonial 
powers. 


A Rest for the West 


Western observers, numbed by long battering under 
Marxist invective, found the Jugoslav-Soviet fight strangely 
restful. For once they could watch without having to dodge, 
and even the brickbats which came their way glanced off 
without damage. Thus, when a Byelorussian sentence began 
“For a Titoist to lie and slander is not only a habit ” and 
concluded “it is the duty of a paid agent of American 
imperialism,” no American was seen to flick an eyebrow. 
This sense of irresponsibility was heightened by the fact that 
the fight was chaired by an Argentine, a follower of General 
Perén and therefore schooled in a not dissimilar type of street 
fighting. His difficulties in calling opponents to order seemed 
a kind of poetic justice which too seldom falls in the lap of 
the western powers. 


At other times, the discussion of dependent territories 
showed a tendency to become involved with that of under- 
developed countries. The Pakistani delegate, indeed, 
observed at one point that “ backwardness is not the mono- 
poly of non-self-governing territories,” thus putting the 
debate squarely into Looking Glass Land. Eventually. the 
Fourth Committee will arrive at its own version of “ Who 
takes care of the caretaker’s daughter when the caretaker’s 
busy taking care?” In the language of the agenda, this 
reads: “ Factors which should be taken into account in 
deciding whether a territory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Farcical as the phrasing may be the problem is real, and 
the differences of opinion acute. Britain is convinced that it 
is papa who decides when sonny is grown up, and who 
confers on him latchkey and lecture at the appropriate 
moment. The United States used to be sure that sonny knew 
best, as exhibited in 1776, but that certainty has been shaken 
by recent American experience as a colonial power. Pakistan 
and India, recently emerged from colonial status, tend to 
sympathise with those eager to get out from under the 
guardianship of an older power. Russia plays one game at 
home and another in the Assembly, a contradiction which 
formed the theme of the recent Jugoslav attack. But the 
attempt to make a check list of ways of measuring maturity 
promises to be at least an interesting intellectual exercise. 
Whether it will aid decision or postpone it remains to be seen. 4 
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Statesmanship and the Sudan 


GENERAL NEGuIB’s Note to London on the future of the 
Sudan is, by any standard, a piece of statesmanship ; com- 
pared with that set by his predecessors in Egypt—the Palace 
and the Wafd—it is a striking one, and heightens Egypt’s 
prestige in international politics. For years the British have 
been saying to Cairo: “Come! you also are a Co-dominus 
in the Sudan. Join with us in plans for its future ” ; but they 
have been met with rebuff and boycott. For the last six 
months the Sudan Government had been asking for Egyptian 
as well as British comment. on its draft Statute by today, 
November 8th. 


General Neguib has snapped up both invitations in his 
Note on the Statute, sent this week to London. At a stroke, 
therefore, he has recovered the initiative lost by his 
predecessors, and has rubbed ‘the slate clean of the foolish 
claims to kingship and dictation of a constitution for Khar- 
toum that had been advanced by Farouk and Nahas ; he 
has also recovered a status in Sudanese opinion that they had 
lost. For his Note contains more than just his own ideas ; it 
has been framed after consultation with all parties in the 
Sudan, and drafted in agreement with the large Umma 
(independence) party, hitherto opposed to Egypt. If General 
Neguib can also obtain for it the support of the obstructive 
quarters usually known as “ public opinion in Cairo ” he will 
indeed have brought off a master stroke. 


His Note communicates to London the amendments to 
the Sudan Government Statute on which he and some Umma 
leaders have, after considerable debate, agreed. Naturally 
these are not 100 per cent acceptable to all Sudanese, nor in 
every way identical with the draft that London had approved, 
just as the text that had British approval is not 100 per cent 
acceptable to Egypt. The key to the Egyptian Note is 
anxiety to ensure that self-determination shall take place in 
“the requisite free and neutral atmosphere.” 


Persuading the Parties 


Neguib’s. great advantage in framing it was that, unlike 
most Egyptian politicians, he knows the Sudan. He has served 
there and inherits Sudanese blood from his mother. He 
understands, as few Egyptians do, the antagonism between its 
religious sects and its political parties. In Cairo over the last 
fortnight, he has seen leaders of the parties opposed to Umma; 
these include the Sudan Party, which would like to plan for 
a future within the British Commonwealth, the Socialist 
Republican party, which claims to speak especially for the 
Southern Sudan, and the quarrelsome posse of rival pro- 
Egyptian parties whom he has perplexed by his readiness to 
negotiate with Britain, but whom he is now pressing to sink 
their differences and form a single National Union party ; he 
believes that the existence of a counterweight to Umma is 
bound to make things work better in the future. He has told 
all parties that he wants, his draft to meet their conflicting 
views (which seems to mean that he is ready to amend it so 
as to get the maximum degree of consent) ; he has also told 
all that they must participate in the forthcoming elections 
as nothing is gained by sulky boycotts. 

The Sudan Government Statute as drafted in Khartoum 
and approved in London was described in The Economist of 
September 27th. The amendments General Neguib now 
proposes are as follows: first, he wishes to lengthen the transi- 
tional period between now and self-determination, extending 
it at least till 1955. The purpose of this change is to give 
time for Sudanisation—i.e., the transfer of administration, 
police and defence to indigenous hands. He proposes that 
all British and Egyptian troops shall leave one year before the 
vote on self-determination. (It can be argued that if the 
British were ready to contemplate a free and unfettered vote 
on self-determination in 1953 as they had offered to do, they 
are no worse off by this proposition.) His second main 
proposal is to retain the clause in the statute that renders the 
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; ‘itutional 
authority during the interregnum, but considerably to jim): 
his discretionary powers, These were always subject only n 
the consent of the two Co-Domini in matters of foreiey affairs 
and amendments to the Statute, and in Neguib’s draft they 
remain so. But in the exercise of all the Governor-(ienera)’, 
other discretionary powers—the chief of which had to go 
with control in times of emergency and with protecting the 
special interests of the Southern Sudan—the Note wishe 


him to work in concert with the international commission 
of five that was described in The Economist last week. The 
main powers proposed for this commission are th 


in ft 
event of disagreement with the Governor-Genera!. its = 
shall be final unless both Co-Domini agree with the Governor. 
General. Contrary to first rumours from Cairo, the Note 
proposes deletion from the Statute of the Governor-(eneral’s 
special responsibilities for the Southern Sudan—a deletion 
that will gravely worry some Sudanese who think Cairo 


ignorant of the problems of non-Moslem areas. 


One passage in the Egyptian Note is somewhat undemo. 
cratic, It lays down that, when self-determination takes 
place, the Sudan must choose between a link with Ezypt and 
complete independence. No one in Britain serious|y thinks 
that a majority in the Sudan would want to make a choice 
other than one ef these two—for instance, would want to 


join the British Commonwealth—but if a decision is to be 
“free and unfettered,” it seems queer to limit it to tw 
choices. 

The immediate practical problem raised by the Note is: 
how soon can elections take place and bring in the self- 
government period? Britain had promised them by the end 
of this year. Now the Note proposes direct elections in 
greatly increased number of constituencies, and their super- 
vision by a seven-man international commission which is in 
its turn to be appointed by the Governor-General’s five-man 


international cemmission—that is, it proposes two time- 
consuming processes. Since most representative Sudanese 
agree with this part of the Note, it seems to absolve the 
present Sudan Government, and Britain, from their under- 
takings to complete elections by the end of 1952. Perhaps 
elections can begin before then, but they will, if held under 
the proposed arrangements, take weeks or even months to 
complete. 


The immediate task ahead is to hold up the promulgation 
of the original statute—which was due to take place today— 
while differences are ironed out and the support of a 
maximum of Sudanese parties is retained. Quick decisions 
will have virtue, for in the Middle East, with its infinite 
capacity for producing reasons why not, time never increases 
the prospects of compromise. Meanwhile the British should 


feel thankful that the Egyptian negotiator will be so rela- 
tively open-minded a man. They need to be equally 0; 


co 
jam 
i 


minded, remembering always that, so long as no minority 
in the Sudan is unduly caused to suffer, an imperfect agree- 
ment is far preferable to a quarrel conducted from respective 
high horses, and poisonous to the whole of western relations 


in the Middle East. 


Soviet Central Asia—lI] 





Economic Planning in the 
Steppes 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
] 


WHEN discussing the economic development of Soviet Centra! 
Asia, one is tempted to think in terms of Malaya or Nige'a, 
that is in terms of an autonomous economy, connected ‘0 4 
greater or a lesser extent with that of the metropo!:(10 
country, but distinct from it. Such an economy has indepe"- 
dent relations with the outside world and has its ow! 
problems of investment and balance of payments. This, how- 
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ever, is by no Means the case for Soviet Central Asia, both 
pecause of its geographical relationship-to Russia, and because 
of the unitary planning of a socialist economy in general, and 
of the Soviet Union in particular. Central Asia is being 
develope as a vital and powerful region but strictly within 
the Sovict economy as a whole. 


Economic regionali$m has been a feature of the postwar 
years throughout the Union. The planners have made special 
efforts to avoid long hauls ; to find and adapt local building 
materials ; and to diversify local agriculture without reducing 
the main cash crop in each region. In Central Asia this has 
meant unslackening attention to cotton ; continued heavy 
investment in oil installations ; and development of the non- 
ferrous metal and chemical industries (particularly in Central 
Kazakhstan). The production of agricultural machinery, 
already established in Tashkent in the first five-year plan, has 
been expanded to include machinery for cotton cultivation, 
though it is difficult to ascertain whether, for instance, six, 
twenty. or eighty cotton -packing machines have been 


delivered from the Tashkent plant. Heavy industry in Central 
Kazakhstan, based on the Karaganda coking field and ore 
deposits, is also of recent origin. Railway construction has 
been focused on internal communications—the linking of 
new industrial centres to the trunk lines and to each other, 
the replacement of a narrow gauge by a permanent way, and 
the doubling of tracks. Timber remains the outstanding 
lacuna in Central Asia, and judging by the repeated instruc- 
tions to collective farms to establish their own brick kilns, 
building materials of all types are still a bottleneck. 

Some new ways of preserving a balance between the claims 
of cash crops and of industrial development on the one hand 
and the growth of food on the other, have been tried out in 
the postwar years. The campaign for large units in agricul- 
ture, prominent in 19§0-§1, took the form in the cotton areas 
of new irrigation techniques, which made possible larger 
fields suitable for mechanical cultivation. These presupposed 
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modern machinery ; how far they have been economically 
justified in the conditions of Central Asia there is as yet no 
firm evidence. On the side of food production, there have 
been intensive experiments with “dry ” agriculture, designed 
to leave the bulk of the irrigated lands to cotton growing. The 
exceptional variety of climates and contours within the region 
is —— asset, provided that rain and snow water are wisely 
utilised. 


Increasing Local Food Production 


To feed the new industrial towns, state farms (sovkhozy) 
have been established in their neighbourhood, for instance 
in the arid, sparsely populated districts of Central Kazakh- 
stan, where the local collective farms were inadequate to 
carry the influx of population. Where the labour for these 
sovkhozy came from and how it was recruited remains 
unknown. Another device to increase local food production 
has been the attempt at the partial reintroduction of seasonal 
pasturage in parts of Kazakhstan and Northern Uzbekistan. 


The project for the Kara Kum canal is on a larger scale 
than those previously carried out in Central.Asia. Of the 
latter, the Vaksht schemes in the plateaux of Kirghizia, though 
less famous than the much publicised Stalin canal in the 
Ferghana, represent a considerable achievement and have 
added new areas for the cultivation of Egyptian cotton. In 
comparing figures for irrigated areas, the upkeep and drain- 
age of existing irrigated lands must be borne in mind: in 
the statistics of the 1930’s, areas were several times classed 
as “ additional ” when they were in fact areas where drainage 
had been neglected and which had again been brought into 
use. Apart from irrigation schemes, considerable work has 
been done in the conservation and distribution of sub-soil 
water, in the building of wells, and in the constant struggle 
against evaporation. It is these measures which have made 
possible the creation of industrial centres in the grey plain 
of Central Kazakhstan. 
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How far are the developments undertaken by the GosPlan 
during the. successive five-year plans in the peripheral terri- 
tories economically viable and; indeed; how far do considera- 
tions of economic viability determine Soviet planning ? 
These questions go beyond the scope of this article. An 


estimate in regard to the five Central Asian Republics was: 


made by Mr and Mrs W.: Warren and published by them 
in Foreign Policy Report, XXV, “ Soviet Central Asia: 
Development of a Backward Area.” Their broad conclusion 
is that by freeing .the Soviet Union from dependence on 
imported cotton, Central Asia. pays the. way for its own 
development. This, however, is not the kind of argument 
which ever appears in Soviet discussions of economic policy. 
Exponénts of the Soviet financial system invariably lay their 
emphasis on the. role of the Union budget as a channel for 
the redistribution of the national income in the directions, 
both territorial and functional,. dictated by political con- 
siderations. 

To what extent, then, one finally asks, have the Kazakhs, 
Uzbeks and Tadjiks accepted the Soviet system, prospered 
under it, or made it to any degree their own ? A German 
expert on Central Asia, Dr Plaetschke, writing on the results 
of the 1939 census, came to the conclusion that the Tadjiks 
and particularly the Uzbeks: were holding their own, assimi- 
lating technical development, and -keeping alive to some 
degree the traditions of Islam, The Kazakhs, on the other 
hand, have lost ground. A comparison of the census of 
1939 with that of 1926, which should have shown a natural 
increase in the number of Kazakhs, actually showed a 
decline of more than 80,000, This catastrophic “ disappear- 
ance” of almost one-third of the Kazakh nation (3,100,000 
in 1939), was principally due to. starvation and disease 
during the collectivisation . years, but its effects were 
reinforced both, by the. systematic colonisation by Russians 
in Kazakhstan and by the inability. of uprooted Kazakh 
nomads to adapt themselves to life in the. new_ industrial 
centres. 


Dependence on Moscow 


That the Soviet system, while successfully breaking pan- 
Turki and pan-Islamic movements in the Central Asian 
territories, has not succeeded in altogether converting 
national and religious loyalties to itself, is indicated both by 
internal and by external evidence. Instances of the former 
are the recent sharp criticism of nationalist writers, particu- 
larly historians, and the purges in republican Party organisa- 
tions. As external evidence there is the fact that a Moslem 
Turki unit was the first to be formed among the prisoners 
of war taken by the Germans to fight on the Axis side in 
1941. The absence of a delegate from any of the five 
Republics at the Karachi Moslem congress in 1951 is also 
a sign that Islam has not come to terms with Communism in 
any constructive sense. 

Yet it is easy to read into these facts something that is not 
there. True, the press and periodicals of the Republics 
refer again and again to the difficulties of working with 
women and girls, to the lack of indigenous teachers and 
leaders, to deficiencies not only of technical but of political 
education, to the persistent influence of recalcitrant mullahs 
and to the maintenance of old traditions and prejudices. But 
the dilemma of Soviet Central Asia lies precisely in this— 
that industrial progress, the benefits of contemporary social 
services, the emancipation of education, come to it through 
its membership of the Soviet Union and therefore, in effect, 
at the hands of Communism. The peoples of the Republics 
have no wish to remain as an isolated kind of anthropological 
museum; it is not easy to see at present how progress can 
come to them in other, more acceptable, ways. 

(Concluded) 
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Jugoslav Economic Crisis 


THE Jugoslays are putting a brave face on last mer’ 
drought, but it is now plain that it is a serious blow 1-4 th 
the reserves built up after last year’s excellent ha 
not be enough to cushion the economy from the cons 
The damage sustained is heavier than after the < 
drought of 1950. Mr Kidric, the President of the 


I 
Council, has put it at over roo billion dinars. The yiel4 
of wheat and rye is 25 per cent less than last year ; inuize js 
down by 64 per cent, sugar beet by 7§ per cent, potoices by 
38 per cent and beans by 77 per cent. For Marshal | 10 the 


disaster could hardly have come at a more unfo: 
juncture ; it jeopardises—or at any rate retards—the 

bold policies which the Jugoslav planners have launched | 
an effort to secure economic stability and prosperity 
doing too great violence to their Marxist beliefs. For the 
Jugoslav man-in-the-street it probably means another heavy 
dose of austerity just when he was beginning to find lif 
easier than for some time past. 


The repercussions of the poor harvest have been spreading 
through the economy for some time. In particular the efforts 
made to solve the balance of payments problem have received 
a sharp setback. The Jugoslavs were counting on stepping 
up their agricultural exports to help pay for their heavy 


import programme. According to the original “ Social P\an’ 
for 1952, agricultural exports should rise by 27 per cent com- 


pared with last year. During the first seven months of the 
year, they did in fact account for 54 per cent of Jugoslay 
exports. But in August the Government took the inevitab! 


step of banning the export of grain and other farm produc 
As a result,-according to one estimate, agricultural exports will 
be over 70 per cent less than in thé last fiscal year (when t! 
were worth 39 billion dinars) and ‘if the latest estimates from 
Belgrade are correct, it will be necessary to. impor 
1,200,000 tons of foodstuffs. 


The Government has abolished the ordinary foreign 
exchange allowance for private individuals and is doing 
else it can to protect the balance of payments ; but it « 
do so at the cost of temporarily and partially nipping 
bud the measures for liberalising foreign trade tha 
introduced last summer. Import and export licence 
abolished on July rst, but on October Ist a six-mont 
was placed on the import of a wide selection of abo 
articles. Moreover the freedom which export firms ¢ 
last July to spend 4§ per cent of their foreign excha: 
they thought fit, has been drastically curtailed. In ord 
make sure that it is used to the best advantage, the Govern- 
ment has decreed that all except 20 per cent of each firm's 
earnings shall be sold to the National Bank. 


Building up Food Stocks 


Fortunately the protracted negotiations on the 1952-53 
instalment of tripartite aid ended in agreement in the micdic 
of last month, and the Jugoslav Government has lost no t:me 
in making use of some of it to buy food. Having received 40 
immediate instalment of $30 million of the American share 
it is already asking for a second instalment of $20 milli 
Tripartite aid was originally designed principally to sup 
the Jugoslav economy with industrial raw materials, but 1! 
possible that over half of this year’s allotment of $99 milli 
will have to be spent on food. The Government is anxious 
build up stocks in local depots as soon as possible, par'y 
because later on bad weather may hold up distribution and 
partly because the knowledge that the local stocks exist \ 


be a valuable psychological aid in preventing panic buy 
and hoarding. 


At the moment the situation on the home front is not ‘ 
bad. Prices have risen, but not steeply—as yet. All thc 
same, the public is showing a tendency to hoard and the 
measures recently announced by Mr Kidric show that () 
Government feels it mecessary to take steps agains! 
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We've solved some problems in uur time? 


IN 1946 an oil company came-to us with a problem. In Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good service today in 
measuring oil and gas pressures, they told us, recording _every branch of industry, transport and communications 
instruments were lowered into the wells. The change in © owe their origin to just suc h a demand: ‘Here is a job— 
temperature during descent was resulting in false pres- make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that 
sure readings, Could we supply a battery that would pre- _sort of problem for over so years. 


e recording mechanism to a temperature of 160°F, 
mr te al: @ Our battery research and des elopment organisa- 
aintain it at that heat till it reached the well bot- : : 
rT} ‘ ; al tion is the largest and best equipped in this country— 
iere was just one little difficulty—how to get'a } 
: a if not in the world. It is at industry’s service always— 
battery of 6 volts and one ampere hour capacity inside 7 
t ready at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


a ciameter of 14 inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


{| We designed and produced that battery—a con- 

ance of three cylindrical cells wired end to end 

in a framework of steel rods. It fitted exactly into 

allotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 

nts housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder, 
\nd it did the job. 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 





@ Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and 
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hats off to no one 
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cult of the understatement, this hiding 


Enough of this modesty, this 


of our lights under bushels, this 

unwillingness to come right out with it and say 
that we are good. So here goes. We are good. 

And the reason for this unwonted effusion of 
self-pride ? We have produced a thoroughly good 
portable typewriter, cleanly made, precise 

in working, strong yet light enough for you to run 
for a train while carrying it. It’s called the 


Good Companion and it’s a peach of a machine. But 





it’s not simply the goodness of the machine 
itself that makes us so proud; it’s the fact that we 
can produce such an unreasonably 
good portable typewriter for 





such a reasonable price. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED * Eee 
CRC! 
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inflationary pressures. House rents, which at present are dis- 
proporti ately low, are to be raised by TOO per cent; a 
further effort is to be made to cut down drastically on state 
expenditure 5 and the country’s total wage roll will not be 
allowed to go Up. 

Many processing industries have, indeed, already been 
chrown into great difficulties because the delay in settling 
che new tripartite aid agreement has deprived them of 
essential raw materials ; and now they find themselves getting 
iess than they had hoped through foreign aid. In the proces- 
ng industries as a whole, production in the first eight 
months of this year dropped to 94 per cent of last year’s 
level ; in the textile and rubber industries it dropped by 14 
ner cent, and in the leather industry by 26 per cent. It will 
be surprising if it does not drop still further in the months 
ahead 

Production in the basic industries, however, has been 
slowly but steadily rising, and it is by increasing exports of 
ores. metals, chemicals and construction materials that the 
Jugoslavs stand the best chance of paying their way, although 
no effort is being spared to get the textile and other industries 
to lend a hand. The Government has already made consider- 
able cuts in its capital investment programme, but it is deter- 
mined to press on with the completion of various key projects 
designed to secure more hydro-electric power, iron and steel 
and other basic resources. To obtain the necessary capital 
equipment, it is pinning great hopes on another loan from the 
International Bank. Since the three western powers have now 
agreed to support Jugoslavia’s request for a loan, there is a 
better chance that the protracted negotiations with the Bank’s 
representatives which began in Belgrade last July, will be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 


Indonesia Without Allies 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Now that the Anzus, or Pacific, Council has been in 
effective existence for several weeks, neighbouring Asian 
countries have had time to digest its implications. The nearest 
and one of the most important is Indonesia, where, ever since 
the handing over of power by the Dutch in 1949 each succes- 
sive government has followed, in foreign affairs, the so-called 
neutral policy, gazing neither to left nor right, nor to east 
lor west. Any attempt to carry out a firmer policy on one 
ide or the other has been liable to create a cabinet crisis. 
In February the Sukiman cabinet resigned. The causes were 
various but the occasion was the signing of the Mutual 
Security Argeement by Mr Achmed Subardjo, the Foreign 
Minister, and Mr Merle Cochran, the United States’ 
Ambassador. Parliament refused to ratify the agreement. 


The © are a number of arguments put forward over the 
actua definition of a “neutral policy.” Supposing, for 
cxampic, it were to the advantage of Indonesia to make certain 
political arrangements with the western powers one school 
of thought says that this would contravene the neutral policy. 
Another group replies that to neglect an arrangement advan- 


'ageous to the state because of fear of offending Russia and 
, he satellites, is itself not a neutral attitude. Such discussions 
nave never been fully resolved and there is no sign of 
Indonesia committing itself one way or another to either of 
‘ne contending powers. This is the controlling factor in 
‘ndonesia’s attitude to the Amzus agreement between 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States. 

t may be thought that the pursuance of this rather colour- 
Ss foreign policy is purely opportunist, the desire to be the 

‘cieman in both markets. However, although there is 
idoubtedly some truth in this, there are deeper historical 
‘nd political reasons. In the 1920’s many of the present 
caders of the country were students in Holland. There, like 
“St young people with their background and aspirations, 


they dabbled in Communism which seemed not only te pro- 
vide hope for the future but proclaimed success as a scientific 
certainty. A few of the Indonesians, Dr Hatta for example, 
were among the shining lights of the League against 
Imperialism. After the first heady enjoyment of Marxist 
doctrine and the belief in world revolution had passed off, 
the majority of the Indonesian leaders turned away from 
Communism. On the other hand, many do not wish, largely 
for emdtional reasons, to become involved with countries, 
which they learned in their young days to look upon as the 
bulwarks of capitalist imperialism. 

_Recent years have seen India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philip- 
pines and other former non-self-governing territories achieve 
independence. In all these cases the handing over of power 
involved no bloodshed between the former colonial power 
and the newly created state. These events undoubtedly 
created a strong and favourable impression. On the other 
hand, Indonesia’s independence, although politically the 
result of action taken in the United Nations, involved a 
number of years of destructive warfare. The Indonesians 
feel little affection for the Dutch and a certain amount of this 
distrust is carried over to those countries which Indonesia 
sees to be allied with Holland in various security and 
economic organisations. 


Oceans of Political Prejudice 


A neutral policy is also the easiest way out for any cabinet 
faced with a parliament constituted on the Indonesian pattern. 
There are many political parties, nearly all of them extremely 
flexible at making and breaking alliances with other political 
parties. A reshuffled cabinet, a government post vacant, and 
immediately the bargaining begins, the large parties offering 
the bait and the small parties manceuvring to swallow as much 
of it as possible. The two main parties in parliament are the 
Masjumi (the Muslim Party) and the PNI (National Party 
of Indonesia). These are of about equal strength and neither 
has anything approaching a majority in the House. Each one 
has to rely on the support of a number of smaller parties to 
be able to carry on the government. In practice the Masjumi 
and the PNI take part together in a coalition government— 
but not without having to give seats in the cabinet to 
members of other parties as well. Every political party has its 
own pet likes and dislikes and the only way to steer a cabinet 
through these oceans of political prejudice is to find some 
policy which represents the lowest common multiple of party 
opinion. When one considers that there are some 18 political 
parties ranging from the religious Nahdatul Ulama section of 
the Masjumi, on the one hand, to the lunatic left Partai Murba 
on the other, it is not surprising that, to English eyes, the 
policy of the Indonesian Government sometimes appears 
rather indeterminate. 


The Anzus agreement is designed to provide security for 
the Pacific area but since it is an entirely “western” and 
non-Asiatic organisation it will not appeal to Indonesia. 
During the discussions in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Indonesia has shown from time to time an 
inclination to join with other Asiatic or Muslim countries 
in creating a “ Third Bloc.” If an Asiatic security organisa- 
tion was started under the guidance of, for example, Mr 
Nehru, then Indonesia might be attracted. However, such 
an Asian scheme involves many difficulties. Does Australia, 
because of its geographical position, enter into it? If so, 
then this is a tie-up with the western powers. Does Viet 
Nam join in? Indonesia looks upon Viet Nam as a colonial 
country. Where will the money and the armaments come 
from ? It is difficult to foresee that, under existing condi- 
tions, the country will commit itself even so far as an Asian 


security alliance. Economic and cultural treaties present _ 


no difficulty but it is not to be expected that any agreement 
which commits Indonesia to the possibility of military action 
will be looked upon with favour. 
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After Monte Bello 


HE conspicuous success of the explosion of Britain’s 

first atomic weapon at Monte Bello last month has 
given a fresh urgency to the long-standing controversy 
over the organisation of what will become a new industry 
based on nuclear physics. The production of atomic 
bombs is the first and most pressing objective of any 
atomic energy organisation, but eventually the produc- 
tion of atomic piles for submarines and aircraft and for 
civil use will at least equal them in importance. The 
size and complexity of the production units that had to 
be brought into operation to provide the necessary 
materials for a single bomb are not widely appreciated, 
nor, possibly, is the fact that resources several times 
as large as these would be needed to provide the founda- 
tion for a nuclear physics industry, even if its purpose 
were wholly military. There have been misgivings, both 
within and without the several establishments and com- 
mittees that make up Britain’s atomic energy organisation, 
about the wisdom of placing this new project, even in 
its earliest and most secret stages, under the direct day- 
to-day control of a government department ; and such 
arguments must carry even more weight now that an 
eventual expansion of the organisation is seen to be 
inevitable. 

The control of atomic energy rests in the hands of the 
Ministry of Supply under the direction of a Controller- 
General—at present, Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick 
Morgan. There are several inter-departmental councils 
and committees, one with scientific representatives from 
the universities, but their responsibilities are nebulous 
and it is unquestionably the Ministry of Supply that 
plans and runs the organisation. Sir John Cockcroft, 
who, with the exception of Dr Penney, is the only easily 
recognised personality in the organisation, is the director 
of the Harwell Research Establishment (as well as chair- 
man of the Defence Research Policy Committee), and 
his responsibilities do not extend to the other atomic 
plants. The staff of the establishments are considered 
as civil servants and their recruitment and pay are 
governed by the same rules as other government-run 
scientific establishments. This is the basis on which 
the scheme has been run since it was started in 1945; 
the only innovation introduced by the present govern- 
ment has been the appointment of Lord Cherwell as 
personal adviser on atomic energy to the Prime 
Minister. In this role, Lord Cherwell has no specific 
responsibilities towards the Ministry of Supply ; there 
are indications that the two sides are not, even after 
twelve months, finding it easy to evolve a satisfactory 
formula for working in harness. 


* 


The essential preliminary to building a bomb was the 
establishment of six separate stations. It was upon the 
design, construction and day-to-day running costs of 
these stations that the Labour Government, over the 
years 1945-51, quietly expended the sum of £100 million 


that so surprised Mr Churchill ; a further considerable 
sum has since been spent on the completion of the bomb) 
itself and the necessary arrangements for testing. The 
first of these stations, at Harwell, is nothing more than 
an establishment equipped for pure research, and for 
the development of projects to a stage at which they 
are suitable for full-scale design studies. Thus, Harweil 


is responsible for the design and construction of the 


two low energy piles operating at that station, and for 
the work now being carried out on larger piles for power 
generation. A second small establishment at Risle 


iwY¥ 


functions as a drawing office. 
The next three plants are production units. The first 


at Springfields, refines uranium metal from imported 
crude ores. The second plant, at Capenhurst, carries out 
the intricate process of separating the fissile uranium 235 
from this metal, which consists chiefly of ile 
uranium 238. Both types, or isotopes, of uranium are 


chemically identical; the only discernible diflerenc 
between them’ is in their weight, indicated by 
numbers by which they are identified. The sorting of 
the light from the heavy atoms is a slow and cy 
business that depends for its success on 
techniques for causing the light atoms of U235 
while the heavier atoms sink. The fissile uran 
extracted is used as fuel in a pile operated at Sellafield 
Here a proportion of the particles released by the con- 
tinuous fission of the U235 are used to convert th 
non-fissile portion of the uranium (which outweighs tha 
of the fissionable atoms by a ratio of 140:1 | 
plutonium, an artificial element that is not found in 
nature. Plutonium, which is fissionable, is used for the 
explosive charge of atomic bombs, and is expected 

one of the principal fuels of atomic power plants. [he 
function of the sixth plant, at Aldermaston, has never 
been announced ; it is generally assumed to be the head- 
quarters of Dr Penney’s team working on armaments 


* 


Construction of the bomb had to wait until enough 
plutonium had been produced at Sellafield, atom 5y 
atom, to provide an explosive charge, probably in the 
region of three to four kilograms. The Sellafield plant 
has been working now for about 18 months, and the 
greater part of the plutonium produced during that period 
went up at Monte Bello, so that the slow process 0 
accumulating plutonium has to start all over again 


Britain has, in short, a pilot organisation capable of 


providing over a period of years sufficient fissile material 
for a small stockpile of bombs, but unlikely to have muc® 


to spare for developing other civil and military aspec's 


of nuclear energy. If the preliminary work on pow:r 
plants for the generation of electricity is successf' 
further facilities will have to be provided for the produ 
tion of fissile materials, either for other military purpos:s 
or for the generation of power for civil use. 


At this stage it is worth examining the procedur: 
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adopted in the United States to meet a similar situation. 
The Atomic Energy Commission came into being in 
1946, a year after the Harwell organisation had been set 


up by the Ministry of Supply. The AEC is a semi- 
qulonomous government organisation, the members of 
which are appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate, and its annual budget is voted by Congress. 
The Commission owns and finances several atomic piles 
producing fissile materials, as well as a number of 
research centres dealing with all aspects of nuclear 
physic: ncluding the design of reactors ; and it designs 
and produces atomic weapons. But these plants and 
stations are operated by about six different private 
companies on an agency basis ; the design and construc- 
tion are shared by a far larger number, including many 
small businesses. |The Commission has not, like the 


Ministry of Supply in this country, made itself respon- 
sible for designing, building, staffing and supervising the 
atomic energy project at every stage of its development. 


In the United States, therefore, industry has been 
siven the opportunity to take part in the acquisition of 
knowledge of a completely new technology where 
materials are measured in atoms and particles of atoms. 
The chemical aspect of this work—the handling of radio- 
active materials, the separating of one from another and 
the disposing of effluent—is a far more critical factor in 
the nuclear physics industry than the simple engineering 
of atomic piles and the marrying of reactors with power 
generators, and there are signs that a new chemical 
industry based on radiation may develop from it. British 
companies have been prevented from acquiring this 
experience, and their exclusion from the atomic piles at 
ihe early stage of their development may in-part explain 
the apparent lack of interest shown by British industry 

| atomic energy and even in its by-products. 


Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
United States is broadening its policy in order to 
encourage industry to assume more direct responsibility 
for certain aspects of the work. A new contract has 


recently been completed with one company for the 
supply of zirconium, whereby the company itself finances 
the necessary works, invests capital in the requisite plant 
and sells the zirconium to the Commission at a price 
that is intended to provide a normal commercial return 
on this investment. The Commission has also made it 
known that it would consider buying plutonium from 
companies operating their own nuclear reactors. There 
is, In theory, no reason why a reactor generating elec- 
icity should not at the same time produce plutonium, 
ind the possibility of investing in dual-purpose plants 
tracted the interest of four leading American 
companies that for one reason or another require 
lectricity in regions that are remote from normal sources 
power. British companies are not formally debarred 
(he possibility of making arrangements of this kind with 
the “iinistry of Supply; but even the most sanguine 
‘rs think it unlikely that, under the present system, 
ch facilities would in fact be extended. Moreover, 
t party that at present has no link with the organi- 
- but is likely to be intimately affected in the long 
the British Electricity Authority, which has a 
| monopoly of electricity generation, in Britain, and 
esting in coal power stations each year more than 
so far been spent on the whole atomic energy 
Tamme. The development of nuclear reactors may 
‘tually raise fundamental questions regarding invest- 
“nt in all other forms of fuel and power. 
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_ The weakness within the British system is not in 
its. central direction, or even in its financing; the 
scientists have been given a generously free hand in 
both spheres. It lies, rather, in regulation of the estab- 
lishments by dictates laid down for the administration 
of the civil service. If the problem of atomic develop- 
ment were purely one of research, this might not be of 
Serious consequence. But the atomic energy project, 
as has been shown, is not a research programme in the 
accepted sense, since it involves the establishment of 
considerable production facilities before it can begin to 
yield results. In all other fields of military endeavour, 
the Ministry of Supply gives design contracts, or hands 
over its own designs to private companies to prepare 
and put into production. There is, on the face of it, 
no formal or technical reason why this same policy could 
not have been followed in this particular case. 


But the fact that it has not been followed involves 
an important disadvantage quite apart from that of the 
exclusion of industry from knowledge of the evolving 
techniques. The scales of civil service salaries, and even 
the leisurely machinery for recruiting and confirming 
appointments, may threaten the quality of the develop- 
ment itself. Although something has been done to 
improve the salaries by appointing men to a higher grade 
than they strictly merit, the fact remains that there is 
a steady leakage of good and promising men at all levels 
from the atomic energy establishments into industry, 
where their salaries are higher, into the universities where 
they have academic freedom of speech, and to other 
countries where both industry and the universities offer 
golden prospects. Such leakages are less likely to occur 
when such men are privately employed and paid their 
market value. In its early stages, the success of the 
British programme owes so much to the near-genius of 
one or two individuals that this drain of talent may not 
matter. Its effects may, however, begin to be felt when 
the time comes to expand the service or to replace the 
normal wastage of the men at the top. 


* 


In July a year ago, Lord Cherwell made an eloquent 
plea for a change in the system of organisation—either 
towards the American method, or by the setting up of a 
public corporation. But the hopes of a change that 
followed his appointment as adviser to the Prime 
Minister have been fading.as the months pass. Sir John 
Cockcroft, when he gave evidence to the select committee 
on estimates this spring, said that approach had been 
made to industry, in particular to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited. It appears that ICI was asked 
whether it would build a plant for the Ministry, and 
refused on the grounds that it was already preoccupied 
with export business. . The company’s version of the 
negotiations has never been ‘published but, bearing in 
mind ICI’s need to keep abreast of any radical develop- 
ment in the field of chemistry and physics (and also the 
fact that Mr Michael Perrin, one of ICTI’s directors, was 
until 1951 second in command to the controller-general 
at the Ministry of Supply), the explanation given to the 
Select Committee is probably an over-simplification. 
The exclusion of the big chemical companies from 
applied nuclear physics means that in any work they may 
be asked to undertake in this field they will have to learn 
the job from scratch. It is not easy for a company such 
as ICI, already involved in a. heavy and complicated 
expansion programme of its own, to jump into the breach 
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at short notice. Yet, with the possible exception of- the 
British Monsanto company—which might be able to call 
on its American parent for technical assistance, were the 
American law governing the exchange of atomic informa- 
tion to be modified—there hardly seems another 


company in the industry with the experience for such a 
venture. 


This is a real difficulty and one that time alone cannot 
solve. But Sir John revealed also in his evidence the 
unconscious bias of the true scientist against industry 
when he said, “ There is no chance, at the moment, as 
I see it, of industry making a profit by coming into this 
business, and without making their profit I do not see 
why they should come in.” He perhaps overlooked the 
fact that the immense volume of work done in the United 
States has been on an agency basis whereby industry 
got its “ profit,’ and the Atomic Energy Commission 
got its plants built and run on its behalf on a commercial 
footing. Even in the United States, the possibility of 
private financing of the construction of the plants is still 
no more than an object of study by industry ; it may be 
many years before it becomes a fact. 


There is perhaps more to be said for keeping atomic 
energy under the control of the Ministry of Supply than 
for putting the responsibility upon a separate public 
corporation established for the purpose. Such corpora- 
tions are not too well fitted to deal with a rapidly 
expanding technology, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Ministry has not encouraged the scientists to 
press ahead as rapidly as possible and has provided them 
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with every facility to do so, Early this year, the Prime 
Minister said that the question of reorganising the atomic 
energy project would be shelved until after the Monte 
Bello tests. Had the explosion not been a success, more 
plutonium for a second bomb would have had to be 
made and a second explosion attempted before there 
could have been any serious question of expanding the 
service. But since the test has been a success. it cap 
reasonably be presumed that a number of bombs will be 
made for the stockpile. It is also known that work js 
proceeding rapidly on the construction of pilot power 
generators and new types of material-producing piles, 
Although additional supplies of fissile materials may not 
be needed for some years, the plants to make them take 
almost as long as this to build. The question is whether 
the Ministry of Supply is to begin expanding its staff in 
order to increase its already large investment in atomic 
plants or whether it is to employ industry as its agent 
both in the construction and in the running of the 
there are many wartime precedents for joint working on 
these lines. : 
An answer to this question must be given shortly one 
way or another, regardless of whether the Ministry, a 
public corporation, or even industry itself is the eventual 
owner of the plants. The Ministry’s past experience in 
getting the plants built, particularly the Sellafield pile, 
has not been too fortunate, but there have been signs 
during the past months that it finds it as difficult as any 
other government department to relinquish one iota of 
its authority and responsibilities. The choice ought not, 
therefore, to be left to the Minister of Supply alone. 


The Gold Surplus 


HE gold and dollar reserves increased by $82 million 

in October ; concurrently the sterling area’s surplus 
with Western Europe rose sharply to over £34 million, 
and Britain will therefore receive another $96 million 
of gold from the European Payments Union in 
mid-November. The net inflow of gold and dollars 
in October was the biggest since early 1951, and 
the surplus with Europe was the biggest since the 
halcyon autumn of 1950. It may therefore seem 
curmudgeonly to complain that the figures published 
this week have disappointed the country’s best hopes. 


But that is the fact. The increase of $82 million in 
the reserves in October was due to three factors, of which 
two prove to have been flowing less strongly in Britain’s 
favour than had at one time been hoped. The first of 
these factors was the receipt of $35 million of defence- 
support aid from America. It will be remembered that 
Mr Butler estimated last July that Britain would receive 
some $322 million of American aid in the second half 
of 1952—that is, an average of nearly $54 million a 
month ; between the end of June and the end of October, 
however, only $168 million has been received—which 
makes an average of $42 million a month. There is 
no reason to suppose that there has been any serious 
hold-up in allotments of aid to Britain or in British 
imports of the “defence-supporting” materials that 
qualify for reimbursement by the Mutual Security 
authorities ; the delay in receipts is believed to have 
been wholly due to the technicalities of the accounting 
procedure used—and it is still possible that the remaining 
$154 million needed to fulfil Mr Butler’s forecast will 


in fact be received in November and December. But, 
on the whole, this now seems unlikely. 


The second factor behind the increase in the reserves 
in October was a receipt of $37 million of gold from 
EPU, in settlement for the sterling area’s surplus with 
Europe in September. It will be remembered that 
$24 million of this surplus was due to a special debt 
repayment to this country by France ; the sudden jump 
in this‘surplus—to $96 million in October—is therefore 
the most cheering feature of this week’s news. It is 


probable, however, that the October figures reflect the’ 


first main fruits of the recent short-lived experiment in 
commodity arbitrage, whereby some $150 million worth 
of dollar commodities were bought from North America 
by British merchants for re-sale to EPU countries. In 
addition, October customarily marks the beginning of 
the flush period of sterling area surpluses with Europe ; 
for one thing, the first impact of ‘the wool sales makes 
itself felt in that month. This season of surpluses tends 
to mount to its peak in the early months of the New 
Year, so that the immediate prospect for continuing gold 
receipts from Europe may be reasonably bright. But 
since Britain is still sheltered behind a rickety barricade 
of import restrictions, and is still in default on its obliga- 
tions under the EPU liberalisation programme, ‘his 
return to seasonal surplus falls some way short of a return 
to true solvency with Western Europe. 


The third factor behind the increase in the reserves 


in October was a net gold and dollar surplus of 


$10 million with non-European countries. The small 


size of this surplus was the most disappointing feature 
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This complete, modern banking group 
with world wide connections gives indivi- 
dual attention both to the large corpora- 
tion and to the private customer. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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expedition to South America in 
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endorsed by road makers in Great trading centre in the East. 
Britain and in many other parts of 


Ko cue For sixty years the “ Mercantile” has closely 
Full and up-to-date information studied financial conditions in all Eastern 


from our branches in Trinidad on markets. Its accumulated knowledge 
market conditions and industrial 
trends in the island is readily 
obtainable on request. Please write 


is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


to our Intelligence Department at 


the address given below. “ae || THE MERCANTILE BANK 
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» (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) iF 
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Che of the six new blast 


furnaces to be completed 


























in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 
firms on the North-East Coast, 
in the Midlands, 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 


operation they will produce enough 


in South 


pig iron to increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
— the great {240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 


largest steel works has been built. 


on’t forget me!” .ay.74cK scrap 
The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 
steel users can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your premises. 
Your local scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 
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In the tradition 


. Down the centuries, the art 

of things well done gold and silversmith ee 
among the finest in the world and 

today it provides a valuable source of 

revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine « nship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed { s kind 
of .traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern co ¢, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the Nat Rank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India ha nued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, at any 


of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIRA, 


ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTE 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Where 
on earth is 


» Mackay? 


Probably you are not quite sure. It is one of many prosperous sugar 
towns in Queensland — and it has a branch of the Commonwealth 
Bank. Like most of the communities that together form the Australian 
market, Mackay has its own social and economic conditions. Th 
conditions are first-hand knowledge to the Commonwealth Bank 
which, by means of its nationwide network of branches, can give 
accurate details on any town or state, or the whole cont®ent. British 
exporters viewing the Australian market 12,000 miles away will find 
this knowledge indispensable, It is readily available from our 


Financial Information Service at Australia House in the Strand, 


The Commonwealth Bank B7iiee Australia 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


8 Old Jewry, London, E-C.2. 
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of last month’s returns. As the accompanying table 
shows, the sterling area’s accounts with these countries 
have hovered between a deficit of $9 million and a surplus 
of $10 million in each of the last four months. It had 
reviously been supposed that the accounts with this 
area for August and’ September had borne the whole 
brunt of the special payments of $150 million for dollar 
commodities under the arbitrage scheme. It now seems 
that this burden was not, after all, fully shouldered in 
those months ; indeed, there may still be some payments 
to be made in November. It will be disappointing if the 
impact of the wool and cocoa sales, and of certain other 
seasonal factors, does not soon begin to show up in the 
accounts with non-European countries, as in those with 
Europe ; and, in fact, the trend of the rate for spot 
sterling, which stood at. $2.80% last Wednesday com- 
pared with $2.78% at the beginning of October (and 
$2.80'« at the end of it), suggests that this trend may 
already be in progress. But the North American market 
is not in a robust enough condition for such chickens to 
be counted one moment before they hatch. 


* 


There are two other factors that need to be taken into 
account in any assessment of the prospect for the gold 
reserves. First, at the end of December some $196 
million will have to be withdrawn from the reserves for 
interest and capital payments-on the postwar loans from 
the United States and Canada.. Some market observers 
in America have recently suggested that the British 
Government may intend to meet part of these payments 
by liquidating some of the portfolio of dollar securities 
that came into its hands last year, when Britain made its 
hnal payment on—and thus set free the original collateral 
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againsi—its wartime loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. There is no reason to suppose 
that any such operation is in prospect ; the significance 
of any recent switching within this portfolio of dollar 
securities has almost certainly been exaggerated in 
Wall Street. 
is unfortunate, however, that the fate and function 
‘his official portfolio of dollar securities should be so 
r'y shrouded in mystery. Nothing is known about 
narket value—recent unofficial guesses, which have 
essed it at about $500 million, are subject to a wide 
‘ein of error. The securities concerned, although 
“c by the Exchange Equalisation Account, are not 
‘uded in the published total of the gold and dollar 


‘serve ; that total, at $1,767 million on October 31st, 


ludes only holdings of gold and’ dollar balances, 
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together with some short-term obligations of the United 
States Government. Moreover, it was revealed this week 
that even dividend and interest receipts on the ex-RFC 
securities are not credited to the central reserve ; they 
are apparently re-invested on Wall Street instead. There 
is nO reason, in principle, why the authorities should 
not keep back these dividend receipts for what is, in 
effect, a (no doubt staid) flutter in equity investment. But 
the EEA would certainly be wise to give more account of 
its stewardship over this not inconsiderable hidden 
reserve ; a fair rule of thumb is that it should give out no 
less information about its operations than any other 
investment trust. 


Another problem that looms ahead for Britain is the 
threat of a decline in gold receipts from EPU. If the 
sterling area’s surplus with Europe in November exceeds 
$30 million, then 30 per cent of the excess will have to 
be devoted to repaying Britain’s substantial overdraft 
with the Union ; if surpluses continue thereafter, Britain 
will find itself gradually propelled along the EPU’s 
“sliding scale "—so that a steadily growing proportion 


MonTHLY GOLD MOVEMENTS IN 1952 


$. millon) 
| Gold payments to (—) R 
; a : eit hes ee XYeserves 
___ oF Receipts from'(+) - |Amesican| © es at end 
| Aid of 
| Epue |. Other |. réta Reserves) weonth 
Countries 
' _ 
Vas ove —75 — 224 —299 | Nil —299 | 2,036 
PO k vat —94 —172 —266 | Nil — 266 1,770 
| aoe — 50 — 21 — 7i};| +1 — 70 1,700 
April ... —5] — 12 — 63 | +25 — 8 1,662 
May .... —45 — 20 — 6 | +81 + 16 1,678 
June.... —47 | — 41 — 8 | +95 + 7 1,685 
Tul —23 — 7 — +61 + 31 | 1,716 
Ae To —99 my 10 — 89; +45 — 44 1,672 
Sept. ... ie Ad a 9; —14| +27 + 13 | 1,685 
Ce asae +37 | + 10 + 47| +35 + 82 1,767 
Nov +96 se j eee | pee ese “ee 
* Gold payments to EPU in each month are the « nsequence of 


deficits incurred in the preceding month. 


of any surplus will have to be devoted to repaying the 
overdraft while a steadily diminishing proportion will 
earn reimbursement of gold. Moreover, if these 
surpluses swell far and fast enough to entitle Britain 10 
claim early reimbursement of all the $511 million of 
gold that it paid to EPU in 1951 and early 19§2, the 
Union itself may be placed in considerable difficulties ; 
at the moment it has not got that much gold on hand. 
This, however, is merely another reflection of a familiar 
world problem—of the insufficiency of gold and dollar 
reserves outside North America, and the check that it 
imposes on any continued expansion of trade. It is this 
general problem that should be one of the main issues 
before the Commonwealth Conference in London later 
this month ; and also one of the main issues that lies in 
wait for President Eisenhower after his inauguration. 
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Business Notes 


Ike and the Markets 


The stock markets this week have had a surfeit of 
bewildering food for thought, and every excuse for indiges- 
tion. The first news of Mr Eisenhower’s sweeping victory 
sent a flurry of conflicting movements through stock and 
commodity prices all over the world ; but within a few hours 
it had become apparent that there was a waiting body of 
professionals prepared to take advantage of—and thereby to 
correct—the most unsophisticated of these initial reactions. 
On Wall Street the first reaction was to mark up the main 
body of industrial stocks by $2 or more; the London market 
had expected that American investors would welcome the 
swing to the right in this way, and the premium on dollar 
stocks here increased from 7 to 8 per cent on Wednesday. 
By Wednesday afternoon (New York time), however, Wall 
Street had exhausted its initial phase of enthusiasm and run 
into a bout of short term profit-taking; by the close of 
business the various industrial share indexes in New York 
were up by less than } per cent on the day, and dollar stocks 
in London were accordingly marked down again on Thurs- 
day. By Thursday morning, too, British investors had begun 
to digest the implications of the return to power in the 
United States of a party with a traditional bias towards 
protectionism—and a bias against the swift sort of Govern- 
ment action that might be needed if ever recession returned. 
But, to date, the net movement in prices has been sur- 
prisingly small. In the week to Wednesday’s close—a 
week that brought the news of the transport issue, the 
Queen’s speech, the gold reserves announcement, and High 
Wycombe as well as the American election—the Financial 
Times index of industrial ordinary shares fell by only 0.3 of 
a point, to 114.0, and old Consols rose by only one point 
to 60%. 


Immediately after the announcement of Mr Eisenhower’s 
victory, cotton futures broke by between $2 and $3 a bale in 
New Orleans, while wheat dropped by about a cent a bushel 
at Chicago ; there are evident fears in the regions that should 
know best that the Republicans’ farm policy may not be 
quite as inflationary as that of the Democrats. In Singapore 
rubber rose by % of a cent per pound (and the London 
market followed suit) in the—probably incorrect—thesis that 
the Republicans’ attitude towards natural rubber cannot very 
well be more unfavourable than that of the Democrats. 
The same hopes were kindled by gold producers, and gold 
prices rose sharply on the volatile Paris market, while Kaffirs 
were initially marked up in London; the rather jejune 
argument here was that Mr Snyder had said that the dollar 
price of gold would not be raised “so long as he remained 
at the United States Treasury ”—and now he was not going 
to remain. Amid this welter of speculation only one point 
stands out clearly: The fact that the American people have 
decided that s is time for a change in the complexion of their 
administration means that this must also be a time for some 
changes in the world economic outlook; but only Mr 
Eisenhower’s untested powers of resistance to his own right 
wing—toge*’~r with Europe’s ability and willingness to 
orientate itself with the new tide—can decide what these 
changes will be. 


The Steel Bill 


Finding a formula for steel denationalisation has not 
imposed upon the Government the embarrassing display of 
second and third thoughts that transport did. The trans- 
action, in all probability; will be more difficult as well as 
more important ; but the way of going about it has always 
looked, on paper at least, a more plausible proposition. The 


text of the Irdn and Steel Bill, which was pubiished jyy 
before The Economist went to press, deserves fu!) cxamino. 
tion: but from first impressions it appears to « . 


improvements upon the workmanlike proposals Sy i 
out in the Government’s White Paper during the summer 
The real difficulties of selling back steel will arise a 
Westminster ; but these changes may meet cer of the 
political objections that are not purely doctrinai: , 

The changes include concessions to criticism de and 
outside the steel industry. The main duty of th ‘a 
Steel Board that is to be set up is defined as the cvercise of 
general supervision “ with a view to promoting the efficient. 
economic, and adequate supply under competitive conditions 
of iron and steel” ; no reference to competition appeared jn 
the White Paper. Again, arrangements by the board for the 


sale of imported materials at lower than cost prices are now 
mentioned only negatively, as being prohibited except with the 
consent of the Minister of Supply ; and no referen 


appears 

to arrangements “for the loss to be recovered from appro- 

priate sectors of industry, as is done at present.” Moreover, 

the Board’s powers to raise levies from iron and steel pro- 
ducers appear to have been slightly circumscribed 

The process of resale is still sketched only broadly in the 


bill, in order to give the holding and realisation agency that 
will take over the assets of the present Iron and Stee! 


ai s : : wre 
tion of Great Britain considerable latitude in “ securing the 
return to private ownership” of the steel companies now 
publicly owned. This agency, in the meantime, wil! “so 


exercise [its] powers as a holding company as to promote the 
efficient direction of [its] subsidiaries.” Any surpluses from 
its consolidated trading may be paid into an Iron and Steel 
Realisation Account controlled by the Treasury, from which 
the Treasury may allow the agency moneys required [or its 
functions such as the provision of finance for development ; 
the Treasury will be empowered to issue up to £150 million 
from the Consolidated Fund into this account, and to cover 
this issue by borrowings. It has been obvious that the 
development programmes upon which the publicly owned 
companies are embarked could not be held down to the limit 
of the surplus funds arising within the nationalised industry ; 
this measure will provide money for the development to go 
on while the companies remain unsold. The origina! sum 
paid in compensation will not affect the re-sale ; British Iron 
and Steel stock will bécome an ordinary gilt-edged security, 
with the Treasury accepting full liability. There wil! be no 
question of matching the resale price with the price paid ; nor 
is there any question of a levy upon all private iron and steel 
manufacturers to offset the loss that might be made in sclling 
to new private steelowners, as in transport. And as and when 
the Treasury considers that the duty of the realisation agency 
has been “ substantially discharged,” it may dissolve 11 and 
transfer any remaining assets to some other official nominee. 
That day, probably, is a long way off. But the way back 1s 
begun. 
* + * 


New Money for Transport 


The expected Transport issue made its appearance (115 
week, for the expected amount of {120 million, and tv 
the form of British Transport 4 per cent Guaranteed Sto 
1972-77, offered at 954. The prospect of an early issue id 
emerged not merely from indications that the Commission 
would need finance for its 1953 capital programme but 2 0 
from the knowledge that it had to refinance the £60 million 
of one-year 13 per cent stock placed privately with ‘hc 
National Debt Commissioners last December. Surprising 'y, 
the whole of this refinancing is being arranged with thc 
Commissioners, who are accepting an equivalent block 0! 
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the new stock in exchange for their maturing holdings. The 
efective smount of the public offering was therefore only 
{60 million, admittedly a substantial issue, but a much 
emaller one than the market had reason to expect. 


The choice of a 4 percent stock, instead of the 4} per 
cent selected for the Electricity issue (of two years longer 
jife) last spring, required the offer of an unusually wide 
ind thus gave the stock some novel features of 


discount 

particular interest to investors concerned with the net 
redemption yield. By this device, the authorities were 
enabled to adhere to their recent policy of pitching their issue 
terms strictly in line with the market level, while still offering 
q minor bait. The gross yield allowing for redemption at the 
latest date was £4 §S. I1d. per cent, or virtually the same as 


that offered, before the terms were known, by the 4} per 
cent Electricity stock ; but the net redemption yield, based 
on tax 7s. 6d., afforded an advantage of i« per cent, 
at 2; per cent. Once again, therefore, the authorities have 
shown technical ingenuity ; but this technical skill is being 
diected towards very modest objectives. This loan, because 
it makes an appeal to the public on medium-long stock, was 
at first greeted by some as an instalment—though an unspec- 
tacular one—of the genuine funding that is now widely 
regarded as necessary, and that was so noticeably lacking 
in the refinancing issues of last month. But in fact this 
Transport operation confirms the attitude of timidity and of 
solicitude for the market that was deduced from the previous 
operations. 


It had been suggested then that a genuine funding might 
be attempted by the Government itself when the needs of 
other public borrowers had been met. But the maturing of 
the yearling issue to the National Debt Commissioners pre- 
sented an immediate opportunity—through a real effort to 
refinance it by sale of stock to the public. Instead, that chance 
has been ignored, and the public offer is limited to the 
minimum objective—the Transport Commission’s need for 
new money. It is true that the whole £120 million could 
not have been absorbed by the public forthwith in any case ; 
and it is true, too, that the Debt Commissioners now have a 
stock that may be saleable to the public in due course— 
alter the “ departments ” have unloaded their share of the 
stock issued for cash. But the terms of the issue were not 
calculated to induce a rapid clearance ; and the decision to 
make a specific allotment to the Commissioners, instead of 
feaving them to act as underwriters for the whole amount (as 
distinct from half of it) does not suggest that there will be 


any pressure behind the tap that will presumably now start 
to now. 


* * * 


Higher Prices for the Transport User 


The new issue will raise the capital charges of the 


: ransport Commission by some £3; million in interest each 
year, ast year capital charges for interest and redemption 
required {44.8 million from the Commission’s working 
Surplus of {49.1 million, and the surplus expected this 


in “cording to the prospectus, will be ““ of approxi- 
wiate'y the same order.” On a full year, such a surplus 
»¢ barely enough to cover increases in capital charges 
‘© 1951, and the prospectus recalls the Commission’s 
ee duty to secure sufficient revenue to meet charges 
Prope.y chargeable to revenue account, taking one year with 
ano Without some growth in the volume of traffic, 

re, the cost of the Commission’s new money alone 
| hecessitate increases in transport rates and fares, even 
a that operating costs had remained stable. 


‘ Operating costs have not. The day after the new issue 
announced news came thatthe Commission had asked 

¢ Minister of Transport to authorise a rise of § per cent 
“2 a —_ rates, dock and canal charges, and road haulage 
> and that it proposes to bring the whole question of 


Ty 


Pessenger fares under review. Since it last sought an increase, 


transport costs have continued to rise steadily. 
year the increased bill would be: 





January—Increase in coal prices .................. 5.0 
February—lIncrease in steel prices aecaeuaileed 2.5 
March—Increase in fuel duty 5.5 
October—Increase in National Insurance 1.3 
October /November—Estimated cost of new 

wage increases ...... 








Added to this, the Commission has to bear the loss of about 
£2 million a year from the changes in its fares scheme ordered 
by the Government. Against this £34 million of increased 
costs, such economies as it has been able to make, and its 
increases in provincial bus fares, must weigh light in the 
balance. 


The increases in freight rates now asked for would raise 
£15 million a year, but the Commission’s financial prospects 
may be worse than this request would imply. The amend- 
ment, dictated from above, of fare increases that the Tran- 
sport Tribunal had approved must have cost London 
Transport dear ; and even last year this section of the Com- 
Mission’s transport system was alone in showing a net revenue 
deficit. If London Transport is lurching further into the 
red, increases in fares are inevitable ; and it is to be hoped 
that in the coming review of fares London’s burden will 
not be shifted on to the shoulders of railway travellers else- 
where by flat rate increases spread across the country. Some 
co-ordination of fares cannot be avoided where main line 
trains serve the same suburban areas that London Transport 
does ; but this system of equalisation, which has political 
attractions but runs entirely counter to any principles of 
efficiency in transport, should be pared to the minimum. 


* * * 


Freedom for Local Borrowings ? 


Local authorities will no longer be prohibited from 
borrowing otherwise than from the Public Works Loan 
Board. This prohibition, which could be relaxed only by 
dispensation from the Treasury, derives from Section 1 of 
the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, and has been 
renewed annually since 1950. The Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Bill, published this week, omits to renew this section, 
which therefore lapses at the year-end. But the Public Works 
Loans Bill, published simultaneously, increases the limit upon 
advances from the PWLB from £950 million to £1,050 
million (and permits new issues to the PWLB up to a 
maximum of {500 million). This suggests that there is no 
intention, for the present at least, to induce local authorities 
to seek their finance through market or banking channels— 
if only for the reason that their present needs largely derive 
from programmes and commitments arranged some time ago. 


* * * 


Barter with Brazil 


There are still some loose ends to be tied up in the 
three-cornered deal between the Brazilian Government, the 
Gloster Aircraft Company and the Raw Cotton Commission. 
But the main outline of the proposed transaction is clear— 
and not a little disturbing. It raises some important issues 
for British commercial policy. The background to the deal— 
and it is a background that needs to be stressed—is that 
Brazil is grossly in arrears with its commercial remittances 
to Britain and other countries. At the end of September its 
arrears in sterling amounted to £38 million and in convertible 
currencies to $338 million ; Brazil also owed considerable 
sums to private Belgian and Swedish exporters, and had 
accumulated substantial debit balances in its payments agree- 
ments with Germany, Italy, Holland and Norway. There 
are, in fact, still some British exports that Brazil received 


* 
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last November that it has not paid for, and its obligations for 
pensions seem to have been in arrear since March at least. 


Temporary default by Brazil is not a new phenomenon. 
It has happened in several winters since the war. On 
previous occasions, however, Brazil has always been able to 
clear these arrears in the spring and summer, when it has 
received payment for its cotton crop. This year, however, 
its sales of raw cotton have flagged—solely because it has 
asked too high a price for its crop. The prices that the 
Brazilian Government has quoted average about 50.5 US cents 
per pound, compared with the 38.5 cents a pound asked by 
American growers, who, in effect, set the ruling world prices 
for this particular grade of cotton. In consequence, the 
British: Raw Cotton Commission has imported: less than 
10,000 tons of cotton from Brazil-in the first nine months of 
1952, and in September it imported none at all. In the first 
nine months of each of the previous two years, the Gom- 
mission imported more than 1 million pounds from Brazil. 


* * * 


Meteors for Cotton 


In these circumstances it is clear what ought to happen. 
The Brazilian Government ought to cut its price, sell its 
cotton and use the proceeds for clearing its arrears. Any 
transaction that encourages Brazil to evade this obligation is 
gravely detrimental to British interests, and to the interests 
of other major trading countries. Earlier this year, however, 
it became clear that the Brazilian Government had set its 
face against any reduction in the quoted price of its cotton ; 
this seems to have become partly an issue of face and partly 
a prop to its bargaining position in the complicated series of 
bilateral deals that it has negotiated with continental and 
other countries. It has therefore gravitated towards a solution 
that Sefior Miranda of Argentina perfected in the early post- 
war years ; it is trying to arrange bilateral deals with foreign 
countries, whereby it can sell its cotton to them at grossly 
inflated prices, but in turn will pay artificially inflated prices 
for the manufactured goods that it buys from them. It is 
believed—and it is certainly to be hoped—that the Board of 
Trade has refused to agree to any such official deal between 
Britain and Brazil. But Mr Thorneycroft has also apparently 
decided that, under existing currency regulations, he can do 
nothing to stop a private transaction of this sort, even one 
that involves a quasi-Governmental body such as the Raw 
Cotton Commission. 

It is a private transaction that now seems to have been 
tentatively arranged. The arrangement is that the Gloster 
Company will sell up to 70 Meteor aircraft to the Brazilian 
Government for between £4.5 and {£5 million ; of this, £3.5 
million will cover the aircraft themselves, while the balance 
will meet the expense of sending technicians and training 
crews to Brazil. The average price that the Brazilians are 
paying is therefore about {£50,000 per aircraft, which is nearly 
double the standard market price. At the same time, the Raw 
Cotton Commission is to buy some (probably about 15,000 
tons) of Brazil’s cotton at Brazilian prices. As the cotton 
arrives, the RCC will pay the price that Brazil has demanded 
into a blocked sterling account in this country. Gloster will 
draw on this account for the purchase price of the aircraft, 
and will deliver machines only as and if the necessary sums 
accumulate. It is possible, therefore, that less than 70 air- 
craft will eventually be sold ; this depends mainly on how 
much cotton the RCC decides to buy. Although Gloster 
will draw a gross sum equivalent to £50,000 an aircraft, the 
company will retain only enough to cover the normal market 
price of its aircraft. The balance will be returned to the 
RCC to compensate for the loss that it will incur when it sells 
on the home market (at world prices) the Brazilian cotton 
that it is to buy at Brazilian prices. If the transaction does 
go through on these lines, those who are owed commercial 
arrears by Brazil have every reason to complain of it. 
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IMF’s New Drawing Accounts 
The International Monetary Fund has let > know nee 
that it is willing to open “ stand-by” accounts, on wh; h 
members can draw if and when they run into ilance of 
payments difficulties. These. accounts will only Se open d 
for members whose applications are considered {0 be cal 
worthy and to comply with the IMF's rules a:c require. 


ments ; the main objective is apparently that mesybers who 
have not yet been forced to draw on the Fund —but who 
feel that they may soon wish to do so—should 


> able t 
make sure that any application made in a momen: of dire 
need would not be summarily rejected. It is proposed thy 
these drawing accounts should be opened fo: months 
in the first instance, and renewable for similar s\-monthly 
periods thereafter. They would be charged wth interes 
at $ per cent per annum. : 

This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, but jt 
will not—by itself—restore the Fund to the status that jt 
was originally intended to assume as a major instrument in 
the finance of international trade. Members’ annu.! drawing 
rights remain restricted to 25 per cent of their original quotas 
(which at present price levels are far too small has been 
suggested recently that the Fund might waive this 25 pe 
cent rule for very small countries with very smal! quotas, 
but no major move in this direction is yet in the wind. 
Under the present rules Britain’s maximum initial drawing 
right on the Fund in any one year would be 


© $325 
million and that of other sterling area countrics nearly 
$200 million. So long as the Marshall Plan lasted ries 
in receipt of Marshall Aid were precluded from drawing upon 
the Fund. Since ECA gave way to MSA European countries 
have held back from knocking on the Fund’s do artly 
because they were afraid that their applications ld be 
rejected (a fear that the new “ stand-by ” accou: 

could help to resolve), but also partly because 

come to regard their drawing rights on the Fund 

ditch reserve. 


Coal for the Winter 


Britain is fairly certain not to suffer a fuel « 
winter—partly because it has suffered a slackening in indus- 
trial output this year, and partly because economy 1 








and mild weather saved coal last winter. This is the not 
altogether comforting prospect with which the fuc! winter 
began this year ; distributed: stocks of- coal in consumer's 


hands are at record levels, and for some months the 
that is being held in stock at collieries has been 
described as “not available.” So far has the balance 
swung that among the most cheering figures that the 
Ministry’s weekly statistical summary can include nowadays 
are any showing an increase in inland consumption 0! coal, 
particularly industrial consumption—which may suggest, 
weather apart, some quickening of industrial productic 


Consumption of coal in Britain in the first 43 weeks ol = & 
1952 Was 3,300,000 tons lower than in the same period of 
1951. Production from the mines has not been abic 
match the increase achieved last year, so that the increase 
in stocks—plus an increase in exports, which are already 
50 per cent higher than by this time last year—has «ome 
about largely through lower consumption in Britain. [t may 
well be that production per manshift for workers rally 
engaged on getting coal is somewhat better than cu:rent 
figures would suggest, since the manpower figures use’ 10 
these calculations include many more newcomers being 
trained and more men engaged on development than [ast 
year. . But the increase in productivity that has confi: ntly 
been expected for months past—“ as soon as the new ‘en 
reach the coal face,” and as soon as face are made ready lor 
them, in some mines—has not yet shown itself. 
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Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two booklets have been issued by the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
“ Industrial Australia —containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. ! 
“Company Formation in Australia’”’—a general guide to G 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are m eed 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, 
Telephone: Avenue 1281. 


Branch Offices in London! 
4 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2. 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 





“8 One value of a pension scheme 


AZ MANUFACTURER had been | 
losing trained staff to two competitors 
n his area, despite the fact that he paid | 
equally high wages and provided better | 
canteen, social and sports facilities. The 
competitors’ strength lay in their pen- | 

n schemes and the drift of staff ceased — | 





as soon as he put in similar arrangements. THE ORGANISATION OF 


Robt. Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., 


handled the scheme for him. They are HENRY GARDNER 
specialists in designing pension schemes 

|. @ €0. LTD. 

| 

| 


tire insurance market because they are 
independent of all insurance companies. 
[heir impartial advice and wide experi- 


and have unrestricted choice of the 
(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 


is associated with 
| The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid, 

The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Ltd, (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associaies of The British Metal 


ce costs you nothing. One of the 
, directors will be pleased to discuss cases 
and possibilities with you. 
Corporation Lid., Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 
and Central Africa. 


; The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Expert \ a 
| H Robt Bradford turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 3 
e articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available . ee 


(PENSIONS ) LIMITED with an economical method of through the various units of 
marketing their products the Group. 


13b COPTHALL COURT - LONDON .« E.C.2 2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 


gi TEL: LONDON WALL 2313 (20 lines) LONDON, E.C.3 
; Market Street, Wolverhampton. Tel : Wolverhampton 25987 wonnenainn 7 cABLne: FREEPHONE: 
22b Booth Street, Manchester. Tel : Central 0107 Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 ‘ines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Liability of Members is limited) 





(Uncorporated in India. 

Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 

CALCUTTA 

| G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 

e 

| AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,090 

| PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,000,090 

| RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,750,000 

| With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 


Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


Bit. - THARUR, General sree 
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A Vehicle of Informatio»: 


Home Fires 
Fires are quite all — in 


lem demands a ca: 
sideration of a Li 
and our booklet ‘H 
Well Assured’ giv. 
of choices to suit 
You'd be well-a 
read it. 
For Your Panes 
The bigger the 
the more natu: 
thavdme for sticks, 
elbows. When 
broken, our Plat 
Policy makes sure 
fairly compensated 
damage. 
And finally . . . 
If you would k: 
about any of the p 
lined here, if we « 
any information ; 
particular policies 
insurance probier 
—pray make what 
you wish. Our a 
1 King William Su 
P%&, London, E.C.4 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
hery Pron fretAle 4 Atal wth 


their proper place. When 
they break out elsewhere, 
within the house or out- 
buildings, they can quickly 
run through the property. 
Though nothing can put 
back what has been lost, our 
Fire Policy can make good 
your losses. 
Better Terms 

When school fees come in, 
some fathers find themselves 
wrestling with sums. Others 
have .discovered however, 
that the right answer to this 
particular problem is to take 
out an Education Policy with 
us well before. schooling be- 
gins. It’s just a matter of 
good arithmetic. 
Future Outlook Settled 

However promising the 
present, the future safeguard 
is all-important for you and 
your dependants. The prob- 
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S a 
SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


24! 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


per 
annum 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


4 
- The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
it c and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 


Society’s Investment Booklet, 
Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.w.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems 
have been 


None 


recalling him, 


part of th 
can remember it 
for his \ 

and local knowledge hav: 


both young and old 


For many businessme: 
equally hard to think of A 
and New Zealand without 
ing the Bank of New South 





in the South-West Pacific, its experience and kno 
And 


with over 850 branch: 


of local conditions are unrivalled. as the 


bank 


agencies, it can give every assistance to its custo! 


commercial there, 


For your ventures in Australia and New Z 
consult and use — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedle St., 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


E.C.2 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITHD LIABILITY) 





For, as the oldest public comp 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUST*AL 


852066 
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p-Day f Furniture 


If the standards now drafted by the British Standards 
‘r certain pieces of furniture are accepted by the 


oO! 
Sean, ere is no longer any reason for retaining the 
farniture uulity scheme. This is a moment that the industry 
has been dreading ever since the budget, when, with this 
one exception, the utility schemes were swept away in favour 


of the “ D ” plan. Under this scheme purchase tax becomes 
on the amount by which wholesale prices exceed 


avable « 

po um line and not, as previously, on the whole 
orice of article sold at more than the maximum utility 
price. .¢ furniture utility scheme had this temporary 
reprieve ause the Government felt that it still provided 
come guarantee of a minimum standard of quality, a function 
that other utility schemes had long ceased to perform. There- 
fore. the Government asked for the authority to introduce 
3 “D” scheme for furniture, but decided not to enforce it 
yntil some alternative method of safeguarding quality had 


been devised. 

The Furniture Development Council has now succeeded 
in devising a series of comparatively objective performance 
tests to assess Whether a given piece of furniture will stand 
up to the strains and stresses of normal use. These tests are 
being used as the basis for the British standards now 
presented to the industry for its consideration. If these are 
accepted, manufacturers will still be free to decide whether 
or not to submit their products to the BSI for testing, and 
the fact that their furniture may meet the standard will have 
no bearing whatsoever on its liability to purchase tax. 

In practice, however, it is difficult to separate the two 
concepts. The “D” scheme brings considerable relief to 
manufacturers of non-utility goods, at the cost of taxing some 
products that were previously tax-free. But more than 9§ per 
cent of the furniture sold today is utility. The industry fears 
that if the datum line of the “ .D” scheme is fixed in such a 
way that 50 per cent of the industry’s output is tax-free and 
the balance taxed on a portion of its selling price, as in other 
industries, much more of the furniture produced is going 
to attract tax. The industry has repeatedly asked the Treasury 
lor an assurance that the datum line will be fixed at a level 
not lower than the present maximum utility prices. There 
seems little prospect that this will be done and little reason 
way it should. Furniture has no stronger a case than any 


ther form of consumer goods for tax concessions. The 
recession of the past twelve months was as much due to 
persistent over-production as to a fall in retail sales, and today 
it 1s a thing of the past. In September, unemployment in the 


industry was down to 3,061, the lowest figure recorded this 
year, alter having touched heights of 6,000 and 7,000 in 
previous months. On the other hand, the industry has a 
‘trong case for demanding that the Government should state 
its policy now, while manufacturers are tooling up for the 
new designs to be shown at the trade ‘shows in the new 


year. However unpalatable the official verdict may be, it 
; 


’ 


wul de far less harm to the trade-than a prolonged period of 
UNCETTainty 

ra * * 
Recov: ry in Textiles 


‘extile trade at home can no longer be called sub- 
‘mai. Qowever slack it continues to be abroad. The index 
ve textile sales at home (1947 = 100) shot up from 
Lust to 1§4 in September, while stocks (on the same 
pped from 163 to 1§1. In other words, after a 

ig d of disturbance, sales and stocks stand in the same 
ay Ip to each other that they bore in 1947—which is 
re as near equilibrium as they are ever likely to get. 

ue Of wholesale sales in September was three points 


% ian in September last year, when sales had risen far 
we smauically from an August level of 110. Since prices 
; f se sharply in the last twelve months, the real volume 


‘ness done must have risen considerably on the year. 


4il 


As the accompanying chart shows, the domestic textile 
recession of late 1951 and early 1952 had its root in extess 
buying during the post-Korean boom. At the beginning of 
1951, after a prosperous Christmas, sales, instead of showing 
the seasonal New Year decline that precedes the arrival of 
spring stocks, continued at a high level. The result was 
that stocks were depleted at a fast enough rate to cause a real 
danger of shortages. But the retail boom came to an end 
before this could happen; and then, as a mild winter 
followed a cold summer, retailers cut back their. purchases 
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from wholesalers, so that wholesale stocks began to rise 
as rapidly and as alarmingly as they- were falling a short 
while before. It has taken the greater part of this 
year to bring wholesale and retail stocks and sales back 
into balance. Preliminary reports of October trade suggest 
that the improvement that began in September has con- 
tinued unchecked, but there are still some abnormal 
features about the business done. Confidence is returning 
very gradually, and buyers prefer to work on a hand-to-mouth 
basis rather than risk a repetition of last year’s accumulation 
of unsaleable stocks. They are, therefore, still placing orders 
for winter stock, when they might normally be expected to 
be concentrating on goods for the spring. The mills, which 
cannot work on such a short time basis, and which are them- 
selves somewhat understocked, are not finding it easy to meet 
the trade’s demands for immediate delivery. 


* * *x 


Selling the Government’s Lead 


London lead prices showed little initial reaction to the 
announcement by the Ministry of Materials on Tuesday that 
arrangements had been completed for the sale to Common- 
wealth producers of most of the Ministry’s remaining com- 
mercial stocks. The sale will take place over the next fourteen 
months and the price will be calculated on the basis of the 
monthly average London Metal Exchange quotations for the 
period. How much lead is involved in the deal the Ministry 
did not say and the market can only guess. In August the 
Ministry agreed with the trade that, after providing for the 
strategic stockpile, it would release small quantities from its 
holdings of lead to meet consumer and market needs for spot 
metal during the initial period of private trading. In the 
Ministry’s opinion this transitional phase is now coming to an 
end. Within the next few weeks it will cease to guarantee to 
sell lead for prompt delivery through the Government broker, 
as sufficient metal should by then have reached this country 
through normal trade channels. In the meantime require- 
ments for current consumption—which are not expected to 
be large—will be met from the 9,000 tons of metal that will 
remain in the Ministry’s commercial stock after the bulk has 
been sold to the producers. 
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The Government had always intended, once the transi- 
tional period was over, to dispose of its remaining commercial 
stocks with as little disturbance to the market as possible. The 
latest announcement reflects no change in this policy 
although, as the volume of trade since the reopening of the 
market has been larger than was expected, the Ministry say 
that they have been able to reach agreement with the pro- 
ducers more quickly than was anticipated. On October Ist 
the Ministry was believed to be holding stocks of not less 
than 103,000 tons. Since then it is understood to have sold 
3,000 tons through the Government broker. According to the 
statement, a residue of only 9,000 tons remains still to be 
disposed. At this point the arithmetic of stock disposals 
breaks down, for it is not known how much of the 90,000 
tons that remain unaccounted for has gone to the strategic 
stockpile, whether any has been sold to the United States 
Government, or how much is being sold to the producers. 
At least the Ministry seems to be spacing the sales to con- 
sumers over a reasonable period of time. Obviously, it has 
a common interest with the producers in not wishing to 
depress prices any further. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Referendum 


The unofficial referendum organised by eleven leading 
stock exchange firms seems to have given the Stock Exchange 
Council a mandate to go ahead with its proposals to increase 
brokerage commissions and to reduce rebates to agents. Just 
over 60 per cent of the 3,719 members who received the 
circular letter issued by the eleven firms have given a definite 
answer to it. In all, 2,301 members answered the question 
about commission rates, and of these, 1,563 (or 68 per cent) 
agreed with the Council’s policy ; similarly, 2,266 members 
gave their opinion about the Council’s proposals to reduce 
rebates to agents, and 1,463 (or 63 per cent of them) were in 
favour. Much of the opposition to the proposed changes 
came from the larger firms that do a great deal of institu- 
tional business—and from the jobbers. Of the brokers who 
answered the circular, 77 per cent were in favour of an 
increase in commissions and 70 per cent in favour of a 
reduction in agents’ rebates; among the jobbers who 
answered the questions, however, 59 per cent opposed the 
increase in commissions and 55 per cent opposed the reduc- 
tion in rebates. Clearly the jobbers gave more. weight 
than the brokers to the argument that the proposed changes 
would reduce the yolume of business in the “ House.” 
Tactically the Council has won another round ; strategically 
its victory might prove a Pyrrhic one. 


* * * 
Stability for Wool 


The fifth meeting of the International Wool Study 
Group took place in London this week and the member 
countries agreed that there was no urgent problem to be 
solved. During the past season (1951-52) a virtual balance 
was achieved between available supplies and world consump- 
tion, because Argentina and Uruguay held back a large part 
of their clips in the hope of getting higher prices. Only 
recently has Argentina modified its exchange rate for wool 
and thereby encouraged a sizeable export. This season’s 
world clip is forecast at 2,325 million lb (clean). World 
consemption, which a year. ago was running at an annual rate 
of 2,050 million Ib (clean), has recovered to 2,260 million Ib 
in the third quarter of this year. Thus only a modest 
further increase is needed to maintain the balance between 
production and consumption. 


This is perhaps significant for the stability of the wool 
market in the medium term, but in the short run its behaviour 
will be determined by the rate of liquidation of the South 
American stocks. Argentina and Uruguay together are 
believed to hold some 200 million lb (clean) of wool in 
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excess of their normal carry-over, so that toi.) availabl 
supplies this season could amount to over 2,500 :nillion b 
And unless the wool textile industry experienc :, another 
panic boom, world consumption is unlikely to ~<¢ much 
above 2,350 million lb. Admittedly, the British « ernment 
intends to buy some 50-60 million Ib for its stockpile, Buy 
this quantity cannot bridge the gap between maximum world 
consumption and maximum world supplies, including the 
South American excess stocks. 

Stocks in consuming countries have declined ¢ iring the 
past twelve months and are now equivalent to only about 
4 months’ supply at the present higher rate of co sumption, 
They could be increased by 50 million Ib. Thus if only haf 
the Argentine stock were marketed, stability in the marke 
could still be maintained. Argentina in the past has not been 
prone to force its sales ; indeed, its accumulation |ast season 


arose from the unwillingness of the government to issue export 
licences for raw wool at the prevailing prices, which it con. 
sidered too low. The recent adjustment in the exchange-rate 
applies only to dollar and sterling countries. Ii Argentina 
wanted to sell its wool at any price, it could have marketed 
its supplies last season or made the new exchange rate 
applicable to all countries. It would therefore seem that on 
present trends wool prices are unlikely either to fall sharply 
or to rise sharply during the current season. 


* * * 


Softwood and Hard Currency 


Timber merchants, who recently scrambled to take up 
in:port licences for the first 500,000 standards of softwood 
that the Government will allow to be imported during 1953, 
are now impatiently waiting to learn when the next instal- 
ment of licences will be made available. The Government 
has promised that there will be another instalment {or 1953, 
of not less than another §00,000 standards. But the 
ministries concerned are anxious that there should not be a 
repetition of the wild rush that so quickly exhausted the 


first batch of licences—and of the pressure of buying that so 
delighted the exporters. 

‘The timber trade, which is now allowed to use its licences 
for imports from any country, suffers from two major dis- 
advantages. First, timber is primarily an import commodity, 
and only a relatively small proportion of the products made 
up from it are re-exported—in the form of packing cases, for 


example. Secondly, by the perversity of nature or economics, 
softwood grows mainly in hard currency countries. The 
British Commonwealth produces vast quantities of hard- 
wood ; unfortunately, however, the only Commonwealth 
country that grows softwood abundantly is Canada. Never- 
theless British timber merchants still believe that import 
licensing could safely be removed, provided that consumer 
licensing of softwood were maintained. In these circum- 
stances, it is argued, merchants would buy where and when 
they thought fit (and accordingly at the cheapest prices); i0 


their own interests they would never buy more than the 
controlled consumable amount. The Ministry of Materia 
may not be altogether unsympathetic to this view, but the 
Treasury probably is. Since softwood imports, even undet 
present restrictions, cost £70 million (mostly in ar 


currency) in the first nine months of this year, the Treasury's 
caution is not surprising. But it is clear that some announce- 
ment about arrangements for importing the rema:uing 
supplies needed for 1953 will soon have to be made. 
Meanwhile, as the Government gradually increases import 
ing freedom, it becomes more anxious about observance of 
permitted consumer use of this hard currency commo.(ily. 
With the ending of Government buying, the Timber Control 
of the Ministry of Materials will be wound up at the end of 
this year and a smaller Directorate of Timber will take over 
the remaining duties. In making this announcement the 


Ministry is at pains to stress that consumer licensing nd 
acquisition will be strictly enforced. 
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fe chemical industry’s ability to satisfy the needs of 
its customers at home and to succeed against competi- 
tion abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its 
technical service—that is, the expert advice and assistance 
it gives to those industries that use its products. The man 
who buys heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by 
high-pressure salesmanship or intensive advertising. He 


buys them because they are the necessary raw materials of 


ls business, and he tends to go to a concern which not 
only enjoys a high reputation for quality but supports its 


products with technical service. 


Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical 
industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its technical 


service are born new products, and new techniques, to 


improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.1. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which covers 
nearly every branch of Industry and Agriculture at home 
and abroad and costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such an 
Organisation can only be maintained by a large scale enter- 


prise. This series of announcements, citing 
les from L.C.1.’s casebook, is inten- 
ded to show the importance of its technical 
service to the efficiency of British industry 
and, therefore, to the wellbeing of the 
community, 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


EQUIVALENT TO £4-15-3 percent— 
Subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in thet 


£1-£5,000 accepted 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON.W.1 
PHONE REG.7282 
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sk the 
man who 2 lives the man who has 
knows © 





round the corner maybe— 


the answer to many of your 
problems. Money for the 
family in case of need? 
Money in case of accident ? 
Money if there is a fire? 
Money for retirement ? This 
man is ready to call on you 
in a friendly way. In the 
familiar surroundings of your 
own home he will tell you how 
insurance can dispel 


anxieties and realize your hopes. 


sk the 


man from the 
Prudential 
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Copper Strike Continues 


The strike in the Rhodesian copper mines was less than 
a fortnight old when the Ministry of Materials announced 
last week that for the time being purchases of copper for 
delivery to consumers during December would be limited 
to three-quarters of the November allocation. This is 
probably no more than a precautionary measure, for although 
the continuation of the strike means a loss to Britain of some 
25,000-30,000 tons of copper a month, stocks in this country 
ate probably sufficient to cushion the effect of the stoppage 
for some time, and activity in the copper fabricating industry 
is known to have been falling off lately. At first sight it 
might seem that Britain is being a little unwise in leaning 
so heavily on one source for almost the whole of its supplies 
of an important metal such as copper. But Rhodesia is the 
only country in the sterling area that has an exportable 
surplus—most of the world’s copper comes from the 
American hemisphere—and- the need to save dollars has 
forced this country to place all its eggs in one basket. 

During the first nine months of this year imports of 
copper have. amounted to 290,000 tons, of which Rhodesia 
has supplied 120,000 tons of blister copper (for the fire 
refineries in this country) and nearly 60,000 tons of elec- 
trolytic copper. The balance of 110,000 tons also consisted 
mainly of Rhodesian metal, which owing to insufficient 
refining capacity is sent to the United States, Belgium and 
Germany to be electrolytically refined before reaching this 
country. Copper is still under government purchase and 
precisely because almost the whole of the Rhodesian output 
reaches this country under Ministry of Materials contracts 
and is subsequently distributed at .fixed prices, the effect of 
the strike on world copper markets is likely to be small. 
There are already signs that the world shortage of copper 
is at last beginning to ease. Although Chilean copper is 
still being sold at high prices in the American markets, 
substantial quantities of European copper have recently been 
exported to the United States. 


The Promise of Titanium 


Since last year Imperial Chemicals Industries has been 
producing small quantities of titanium from an experimental 
plant at its general chemicals division at Billingham, and 
studying the melting, casting, and fabrication of the metal 
in its metals division, This week it has announced that it is 
starting to erect pilot plants that will form “a British source 
of supply for the development of prototype applications of 
wrought titanium and its alloys in the engineering and aero- 
engineering fields.” British engineers will then be in much 
the same position as their American counterparts—able to 
examine possible uses of this: potentially important metal, 
though still unable to get it in quantities that would make 
large-scale production practicable. 


The developnient of titantum,as a metal—the dioxide is 
already widely used as a pigment—has been rapid in its 
early stages, but expansion towards large-scale output is 
hanging fire, despite the increase in output of ilmenite, the ore 
most generally used. Before 1946, production was measuted 
in tens of pounds ; this year it may reach 2,000 tons in the 
United States, the only country producing significant quan- 
tities as yet. But the several companies that have gained 
some experience of producing the metal, and the many cthers 
that are studying it, are hesitating to tie up large investments 
in the present expensive processes—they feel that some 
much cheaper production method, or more than one, is only 
just round the corner. The Kroll process most widely used, 
involves thermal-chemical reduction in molten magnesium 
and purification in an inert gas. This refines the ore in small 
batches of no more than about 200 Ib at a time, owing to-the 
great amount of heat generated in the reaction and the 
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readiness of hot titanium metal to combine chem 


the side of the iron-vessel. American chemical engine 
have fairly cheap helium available for the inert arnospha,. 
but British producers would generally have to \:.- Son 
The ainount of power needéd in the actual process and jn 
producing the magnesium required for titanium refining 
makes the process tremendously expensive in energy, |, 
America today, titanium costs $5-15 a pound. ae 

Several other processes are known, and various adapta. 


tions of the Kroll process to render it continuous are being 
studied by American and British firms. But the difficulties 
are intense ; a method of refining with hydrogen studied by 


the National Physical Laboratory, for example, has had to be 
abandoned because of the difficulty of finding suitable 
refractory materials. Nevertheless, the supply of even smail 
experimental quantities of this metal to British engineer 
will be valuable, if only for the opportunities that its technical 
qualities promise. Titanium is as resistant to corrosion as 


stainless steel and 40 per cent lighter; it is harder and more 
corrosion-resistant than aluminium ; and in certain applica- 
tions its toughness stands mechanical shock and abrasiog 
better than alloy steels. 


* ” * 


Shopping Efficiency and Costs 


Distribution costs in America may take rather more of 
the consumer’s dollar than they do of the British consum 
pound. This impression is not verifiable, main 
hardly any reliable figures are available for British distribu- 
tion. But it is often elevated into a boast by chanipions of 
American-style marketing ; and the retailers’ productiyi 
team that has just reported upon American shop; hold 
that gross retail margins are certainly no lower in America for 
food, and are considerably higher for “ non-f 
sold—estimates that would support the general impression 
as far as they go. Costs of distribution, of course, ) les 
necessary to the productive process than costs of production, 
and to the extent that “ mass distribution makes ma 
tion possible,” the final price to the consumer may | iced 
however the costs are apportioned. Nevertheless, the fact 
that retailing in America is probably more expensive than in 
Britain—despite the fact that much of the conventional ser\ 
of the shop is being shifted on to the customer to do for 
herself—is a necessary background for discussion of the 
“efficiency” of distribution in the two countries 

Self-service, inevitably, is the development in retailing that 
has caught the imagination of the retailers who made up this 
team sponsored by the Anglo-American Productivity Council. 


In the selling of groceries, the transformation of American 
shops in the last decade has been startling: 
1940 195 


Percentage of private traders: 


Complete self-service ............... 15 63 
Semi-self-servies ivio. ou ctsccsece seas: 53 2 
Counter, delivery, and credit service 32 6 


In selling goods other than food, self-service has been ‘:tro- 
duced to an extent that few British shopkeepers would have 
believed possible. In all types of shops, such services as 


delivery, when they are offered, tend to be carried ou by 
independent contractors. Perhaps the key to the rapid growth 
of self-service has been the fact that the American customer, 


who is usually driving a car, provides her own delivery service 
for the goods that she sets out to buy or can be tempted 
buy “ on impulse.” 


As a result, it appears fairly clear that American ret. 0g 
is economical in labour. The United States, with about ‘irce 
times the British population, employs rather fewer than ‘icc 
as many food shops and rather more than twice as ©0y 
workers in thenr as Britain does, and handles a rela! vcly 


greater volume of purchases. Though far more part-me 
workers are employed, these are used mainly in peak ous 
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From one Employer to another 


ther day I was talking to one of my own company’s 
yees, when he remarked, “‘of course, I don’t suppose I'd 
1 bean if it wasn’t for the Works Savings Group.” He was 
ie of those millions who are doing themselves a bit of good 
ing regularly through an Industrial Group. He’s investing 
tain because it’s made easy for him by someone in the firm 
: a little extra trouble. 

is made me realise how much we, as employers of labour 
and small, can do and are doing, for the welfare of our 
ers and in the national interest, by encouraging Savings 
Groups within our organizations. There are today over fifty 
thousand Industrial Savings Groups whose organizers are devoting 
much time and enthusiasm to the task of encouraging thrift 

ngst workers at all levels. 
need not reiterate the appeal of the Chancellor of the 
equer when he emphasised the urgent need for thrift. Never 
savings been more vital than now. Let us, therefore, make 
ial drive between October and March to increase the number 
ings Groups and the number of Group Savers in places of 
ioyment. Ensure that our staffs have full facilities for National 
igs; take a special and personal interest in our Savings 
iPS; encourage our employees to save in every way possible. 
ill be doing a good thing for the country, a good thing for the 
iess, but most of all — a good thing for our own work people. 
‘#ay I send you any further particulars, or ask one of our 


esau eee 


eae ene 


nal Savings representatives to call and discuss the available 


ues with you? 


Oe 


ene 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEB 


| LSS 


Tasued by the National Savings Committes 


exectieenesinaaerseiecniil CCC CTO 


Tn the end . . . in the natural process of 
trial and error... vou will find and 
fully appreciate all the good reasons 


why this tobacco is called . .. 


PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
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i Elbe 
5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 


68,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
to come. 5,000 now in’ our care. DONATIONS can 
help us NOW 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WA'FS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON. S.E.I! 
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There go a few thousand customers 


Not my class of trade, old boy. 

That’s what I thought until I started advertising to them. 
But believe me, what with overtime, some of them are 
making pretty big money. In a lot of cases there are two 
or three wage earners in a family, too. Their incidental 
expenses are low and most of them live in subsidised houses. 
How do you reach them? 

Well, I’m doing it through the Daily Mirror. 

The Mirror, eh? I can’t say it’s a paper I’m very fond of. 
I don’t read it very often either, but over four million, four 
hundred thousand other people do — every day. 

Quite a potential market! 

It certainly is. And, speaking for myself, I couldn’t care 
less what paper they read. All I’m interested in is selling = 
them my products. 

So am I. Is space in the Daily Mirror expensive? 

On a square inch per thousand basis it’s the lowest of all 
national dailies. 


Are you certain? > 
Absolutely. You ask your advertising agent. D A I |, , M I R R Q R 
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YOUR 
- CHILD 


In your plans for your child’s 


He's 


not a 


director, 


but... 


education and career life assurance 


can be a real help. Write today 


upon his capacity for work rests the future of British 
industry. He is the backbone of the nation’s wealth 
and the hope for its survival. To keep him at the peak 
of efficiency he needs wholesome energy-giving food at a 
price he can afford. 


for a copy of the New “Career 


Policy ”’ leaflet to 


INTEL are specialists in the science of Employee 
Feeding. The INTEL managed canteen is an integral 
and vital unit in the modern production plan. It costs 


c 


less to run and greater output is the 
inevitable result. 


T < Write now for Brochure 
Ref: (4) ‘Higher Out- 
CATERERS LTD. ut «t Lower cost.” 


2 PARKSHOT : RICHMOND ‘ SURREY 
Telephone: Richmond 2288/9 
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WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
‘London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.2 
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or to supplement | shopping hours. Much greater capital 
investment is put into shopping facilities—business tends to 
be concentrated into a smaller number of larger shops—and 
considerably more effort seems to be expended upon pre- 
packing here goods are not already branded. This 
represents a pattern of retailing fairly sharply removed in 
yarious ways from the British ; and the team’s recommenda- 
ion to British shopkeepers to study and develop self-service, 
or methods that similarly engage the customer’s initiative in 
buying, may wait upon or hasten considerable changes in the 
whole structure of retailing here. It is perhaps significant 
that in food retailing in the United States a considerable 
decline is noted in the number of shops specialising in 
different fodds such as meat, fish, and greengrocery ; and 
that there are already very few small sweet shops. 


* * * 


Growth of “Scheme ” Assurances 


The statistics recently published by the Life Offices 
Association and the Scottish Life Offices—and briefly dis- 
cussed in The Economist last week—throw some valuable 
new light on the growth of “scheme” assurances in this 
country. These statistics are based on returns from 64 of 
the 76 United Kingdom registered offices and 11 of the 13 
Commonwealth registered offices ; they are believed to cover 
98 per cent of the new ordinary life assurance business trans- 
acted in this country. At the end of last year, as the accom- 
panying table shows, some 901,000 people in this country 
were covered by both group pension schemes and group life 
assurance policies, while another 200,000 were covered by 
group pension schemes alone and 378,000 by group life 
assurance policies alone. These figures relate only to what 
may be called “ staff’ schemes ; they exclude certain group 


ScHEME ASSURANCES 


In Force on New Business in 


} 
: 
oa are 1950 1951 


i 
i 
‘ 


ok "-..« | 1,140,000 1,279,000 143,200 | 176,000 
xed tae 411-5 532-6 |. 71:4! 129-5 
1-9 


ived ({ mn.) . 8-3 


11:9 31 


".... | 966,000 | 1,101,000 | 110,700 | 145,000 


Lemna. si 2:6 3:1 | £77,600 £367200 
rred (£ mn.).... | 104-7 140-8 14-7 31-1 
i received (£ mn.). | 33-7 41-8 6:0 9°38 
Si Individual Poli- 
1 | 
Liv CTO 5 oi Owe sews 268,000 | 311,000; n.a. | 85,600 
P assured {£ mn.).. 15-4 | 259-2} na. 78-2 
ons per annum :— 
sted. sSciins speeds £800,000 | £907,000 na. | n.a. 
ferred ({ mm.).... | 28-6 36°6 | naa. 10:5 
I ns received ({ mn.). | 13-3 17-7 | naa. 6-2 


ling sums assured and premiums covering 6 million lives at 
both 1950 and 1951, since these are believed to relate to group 
f a special kind. 

ximately 790,000 lives in 1950 and 901,000 lives in 1951 were 
nder both group life assurance policies and group pension 
(here is a similar duplication in the two sets of new business 


ounting to 94,000 lives duplicated in 1950 and 119,500 in 1951. 


ie assurance policies that covered 6,000,000 lives at the end 
of both 1950 and 1951, but related to “ group ” business of 
pecial kind. In addition to group business proper, 311,000 
Peop.c were covered by “schemes” operated through 


‘ type of business for 1950 (as shown in the table) may 
incomplete, owing to statistical difficulties in assessing the 
hunoer of“ top hat” contracts for higher executives. In all, 

~<teme ” business accounted for some £200 million of the 


incividual—instead of collective—policies ; the figures for: 
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£627 million of new sums assured with these offices last year. 
It also accounted for 31.5 per cent (or £71.4 million out of 
£226.7 million) of the offices’ total annual premium income ; 
in 1950 the corresponding figure had been 27.6 per cent 
(£55.3 million out of £200.6 million) and in 1949 25.9 per 
cent (£47.3 million out of £182.5 million). . Two other 
features of the life assuranze boom illustrated by the new 
figures are the continued growth of net sums assured and 
bonuses in force under individual policies (from £4,120 
million at the end of 1950 to £4,478 million at the end of 
1951) and the rapid rate of increase of new life assurance 
business overseas (mostly in Commonwealth countries). 
According to the Board of Trade, British registered offices 
wrote £65 million of new life assurance business overseas 
in 1949 and £75.6 million in 1950 ; the life offices associa- 
tions’ figures now record {95.2 million of overseas new 
business in 1951. 


* 7 * 


Butter Output Falls 


The upward trend in the world output of milk and 
dairy produce ceased in 1951. Milk production declined last 
year, mainly because of the particularly cold spring and the 
reduction in the dairy herds of Europe and North America. 
Even so, the year’s output of milk throughout the world was 
still some 5 per cent above the 1938 level, according to the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee.* The growth of milk 
output since the war is due to a higher yield per cow, for 
the world’s dairy herd in 1951 was no bigger than before 
the war and it is believed to have declined this year. 


There has been a sharp change in the pattern of milk 
utilisation since prewar days, The expansion in milk produc- 
tion has been reflected in higher consumption of liquid milk 
and in larger production of cheese and processed milk. On 
the other hand the output of butter has declined because 
of a falling off in supplies of manufacturing milk. Even in 
1950, when butter production reached its postwar peak, it 
was still 11 per cent below the 1938 level. Moreover, the 
fall in milk production in 1951 was almost entirely reflected 
in lower output of butter. Because of a rise in consumption 
in the exporting countries, trade in butter has declined even 
more sharply than output since the war, and in 1951. butter 
exports were some 30 per cent lower than in 1938, owing 
chiefly to lower shipments from Australia and Denmark. In 
New Zealand—which is now the world’s largest exporter of 
butter and cheese—the expansion in output last year was, 
however, sufficient to allow both for larger home consumption 
and larger exports. World consumption of butter, which 
had reached a postwar peak in 1950, declined last year and 
in most countries was considerably below the prewar level. 


Worip Dairy PRODUCTION 
{Million cwt.) 

Product | 1938 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Butter (24 countriés) ...... | 56-9 | 47-7 | 50-3 | 48-4 
Cheese (21 countries) ...... | 29-8 | 3%B-3 | B99 | 3-3 

Condensed and evaporated 
milk (11 countries) ...... 55°0 | 45-7 | 51-1 51-7 
Milk powder (13 countries) | 7:2 | 16-1 | 15°8 14-2 


Source : Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


Consumption per head varies sharply. In New Zealand and 
the Irish Republic it exceeds 40 Ib a year, but in the Nether- 
lands it is only a little over 6 lb a year. In spite of rationing, 
more butter is consumed per head in this country than in 
the United States; in 1951 the comparative figures were 
14.6 Ib per head for this country and only 9.7 |b for the 
United States. In both countries consumption last year was 
little more than half its prewar level. 





s Dairy Produce. Commonwealth Economic Committee. 1952. 5s. 
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Output of two other principal dairy products, cheese and 
condensed milk, did not decline in 1951 although it ceased 
to se. The fall in cheese production in the Commonwealth 
countries and North America last year was offset by higher 
output in continental countries ; world output remained 
30 per cent above the 1938 level. Production of milk 
powder is more than double the prewar level, mainly because 
of the large expansion in the United States. ' There has, 
however, been a slight downward trend in production since 
1949, because of a falling off in the manufacture of skimmed 
milk powder, but this appears to be recovering this year. 


* * * 


Looking at Work 


Three years ago a joint committee of cost accountants 
and production engineers, examining the problem of measur- 
ing the effectiveness of industrial production, agreed that 
time standards—production per manhour, week, or year— 
were the only measurements that could be applied, and 
compared, on a wide enough scale. The committee added 
later, however, that existing standards of time study differed 
considerably between the departments and firms that used 
them, and that this whole system of measuring productivity 
suffered from a lack of agreed principles. More recently, 
research into the consistency of performance of time study 
technicians in various industries and factories has shown that 
the accuracy of these technicians’ results may vary con- 
siderably. A sub-committee appointed by the original group 
of accountants and engineers recently issued a third report* 
recommending a detailed syllabus for training in this type 
of study, as the basis for an accepted course and a recognised 
standard of competence in it. 

The sub-committee suggests that what is needed is a con- 
siderably better-trained type of technician and engineer ; that 
his skill ought to cover a considerably wider field than mere 
stopwatch observation of operations; and that British 
industry requires considerably more of these workers than it 
at present employs. It comments that “work study ” 
is a responsibility often tagged on to some already busy 
executive (for example, the personnel manager), and in such 
cases it usually remains a dead label: 

Talk to such a man of production and he is with you, 
discuss productivity and he is still with you, yet mention work 
measurement and work study and he will probably say that 
these things are quite useful in most other organisations but 
they weuld not work in his own “ because the conditions 
are different.” 

The type of person selected for such tasks, and the training 
given, also varies widely between companies ; and although 
many colleges and institutions include reference to work 
study in their syllabuses or examination courses, the sub- 
committee could find less than half a dozen that could be 
said to cover more than the superficial needs of the subject. 


Its own recommended syllabus comprises about 100 hours 
of lecturing and 100 hours of tutorial work ; if full-time, it 
is designed for a course of three months, and if part-time, of 
three years. Training on this adequate scale would require 
the temporary release by industry of suitably experienced 
men to act as teachers (and also adequate pay, since work 
study instructors today are often paid less than those they 
The sub- 

mmittee’s summary of what the work study observer, 
technician, and engineer may need to learn is comprehensive. 
So are its estimates of the qualities that people intending to 
take up such work would require—which may indeed have 
deen pitched a little high. A person possessing in good 
measure all the qualities that it lists might seem unlikely to 
stay for long in any medium-grade executive position. 


* “ Measurement of Productivity—Work Study, Application and 
Training,” issued by the Joint Committee of the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants and the Institution of Production 
Engineers, 5s. 
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Scholarships for latin America 


One potential contribution to promoting trade and 
ties with Latin America—an intention expressed 
Queen’s speech this week—has been announced by 
Federation of British Industries. As a result of a m: 
sent to nine Latin American countries by the FBI this 
increased scholarship facilities are to be provided { 
advanced training of I atin American engineers 
country. As a start, fifty scholarships are to be offe: 
these countries. The Exchequer at present makes a cont; 
bution to the cost of the FBI’s post-graduate scholarship 
scheme, but the bulk of the cost is borne by British ind: 


It is clear that such training schemes could mak 
important contribution towards expanding the expo: 
British engineering products to Latin America. The practical 
training the young engineers will obtain in this count: 
familiarise them with British methods and equipment: on 
their return they may be expected to rise to positions \ 
they can influence the choice of capital equipment used in 
their countries’ development. There is, therefore, a strong 
case for increasing the support given to such scholarship 
schemes by both government and industry. 


* * * 


Revising the Freight Index 


The monthly index of tramp freight rates comp 
the Chamber of Shipping is widely used as a meas: 
shipping activity, but it could be improved. Nobody is 
more aware of this than its compilers, who have now dec Jed 
to overhaul the various trades which were taken into 
sideration and the weights that have been attached to ' 
The present index is based on trades and weights se 
in 1935, since which time some trades have lost impor: 
while others have gained. The current index, for exa: 
excludes eastbound transatlantic coal shipments—thoush 
comparison with other freight indices has shown that 


omission of this trade in 1951 caused little variation. A 
committee that has been studying the index has recent’ 
recommended this re-assessment, but advised that the index 


should continue to include only fixtures in sterling. 
fixtures for forward voyages being included in the month 
fixture. It was not considered practicable at present 
include dollar fixtures ; this decision, doubtless, was 
partly to the difficulty of obtaining information and pa 
to the fact that for dollar aid cargoes American-flag sh. 
are receiving preferential rates. 


So far the Chamber of Shipping index has been confined 
to voyage rates for tramp ships, but there is a considera>.¢ 
volume of tramp tonnage let out on time charter. It is now 
proposed that these time charter fixtures should be taken 
into account. While it is eminently desirable that there 
should be an index of time charter rates, it must be hoped 
that no attempt will be made to incorporate such fixtures 
into the voyage rate index ; it would be very hard, if that 
were done, to know what the index really measured. ‘he 
question of compiling an index of operating costs has 2 
been considered, since the freight index is no measure of 
profit or loss ; but the committee considered, as might have 
been expected, that it would be impossible to secure sufficient 
information about operating costs on which to base an index. 


Shorter Note 


The last remaining controls over the cotton industry, 


imposed under Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, a°¢ 


brought to an end by the Cotton Industry (Revocation) Orde:, 
1952, which came into force on November 6th. In particu! :r 
the yarn licensing system, limiting the period for whic 
spinners could book orders, is terminated. Although th- 
revocations are welcomed by the industry, they will not ma 
much practical difference, because during the recession ¢! 
restrictive orders had little application. 
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fisons.—At first sight the decline in 
shown by the Fisons group 
lune 30th (from £1,901,633 





. {I 602.955 appears to be an unusual 
prelude to cision to raise the ordinary 
hand from 9 to 10 per cent. But this 


diction is resolved in the 
minary statement issued this 


week. The ors point out that the record 
seafits sho , 1950-51 were inflated by 
seusuially tockpiling orders for ferti- 
ters ; wh rs returned to a more normal 
vel, 2 in profits was only to be 
pected. Moreover, throughout the previous 
financial ye id the first six thonths of 
1951-52 rav terial prices were rising, so 
tha , ‘riod fortuitous profits were 
made © ;; but in the second half 
of the financial year—and par- 


larly in the last three months of it—prices 
id “a very considerable loss ” 
made upon stocks. In fact, at the end of 
Tune the < iny had been forced to write 
of £300,000 from stocks of raw materials 
end manufactured products. Despite this, 
socks held by the group were valued at 


(4,968,080, almost double the value 
(2,852,428) carried at the end of June, 1951, 
In itself such a high level of investment in 
Years to June 30, 

1951 1952 

£ £ 
1,901,633 1,602,958 
558,012 594,989 
993.017 805,201 
753,792 789,234 
. 209,722 233,024 
nt) .. g 10 
. 146,294 48,857 
une ..s - 250,000 375,000 

Obsolesce 29,635 

forward... 38,400 55,362 


ai 31s. yields {6 9s. per cen. 


ould be a factor weighing against 
y i 1 equity dividends, unless the 
company e satisfied that sales would 
these stocks. 





The directors appear to be confident that 

s will in fact happen. They are able to 
report that sales this autumn have been good, 
ind that expansion in the sales of fer- 
bhsers is planned.” Equity payments have 
been raised in the belief—it appears to be 
something more than a hope—that both in the 


ano long run the outlook for sales of 
leTulisers right. 


* 


Wall Paper Manufacturers.—The direc- 
tors of Wall Paper -Manufacturers describe 
ear to June 30th last as “one 
dificult in the history of the 
Shareholders who examine the 
| accounts will not dissent from 
indeed, some of them may be 
irprised that the company has 


f sh 
Ul ule in 


een able maintain the deferred ordinary 
dividend 125 per cent. The directors 
expla eir report that the high price of 
paper ncreases in other raw material 
es ear pushed up costs to an extent 
that wa fully recovered in selling prices. 
in adc iles at home—and more recently 
ees att have fallen off, “ with the result 


lirst time in many years wallpaper 
has proved unprofitable.” Fol- 
decline in sales, three of. the 
ranches stopped manufacturing 
t March ; and since the end of 


year the group has been forced 
& prices. 


‘ » inflicted by this recession are to 

‘© doth in the profit and loss account 
consolidated balance sheet. The 
ding profits have fallen from 
a to £2,523,713 and its net profits 
ae (7,112 to £844,772. In the same 
f£roup'’s cash balances have been 


‘Tom £1,618,397 to £527,548 and 





Company Notes 


£759,325 of tax reserve certificates have 
been used up. Even more ominously, bank 
overdrafts have increased from £77,859 to 
£1,104,444. This dechine in liquidity has 
been accompanied by an increase in the book 
value of stocks from £6,011,205 to £7,936,377. 
At the end of June the unpleasant decision 


Years to June 30, 


1951 1952 

Consolidated earnings :— / ‘ 
Reading grt 'o 0... ccisceuts 4,406,508 2,523,713 
SE NS is ee 4.558.875 2.679.180 
Depreciation ; 292,396 $75,221 
Taxation .- 2,437,412 1,266,943 
Net profit a 697,112 844.772 
Deferred dividends . 147,699 147,699 
Deferred dividends {per cent)... 12} 124 
Retained by subsidiaries, ‘ 532,259 227,901 
General reserve “- is 145,755 
Sper the reserves if 500. 000 400.000 
Added to carry forward aa 16,576 Dr. 5,502 


Cons. balance sheet analysis 
Fixed assets, less de precialion 
Net current assets 


4,710,313 5,194,906 
10,091,519 9,793,727 


Stocks... Pickin fi 6.011.205 7,936,377 
Cash . ee ‘ 1,618,397 527,548 
Bank overdrafts vas ; 77,859 1,104,444 
Reserves. .. 5,911,321 6,535,097 


2,250,655 2,250,655 


£1 deferred siock at 45s. yields {5 I1s. per cent. 


Deferred capital 


to write down these stocks had presumably 
not had to be taken, but the recent decision 
to reduce selling prices may since have made 
this necessary. The year to June 30, 
1953, will, at the very best, be a year of 
convalescence. 


x 


John t. Thornycroft.—The full accounts 
of John I. Thornycroft for the year to July 
31st have a reasonably comforting story to 
tell. They suggest that the decline in the 
group’s trading profits (from £1,160,523 to 
£776,000) was largely due to the arbitrary 
incidence of profits credited in respect of 
delayed contract settlements ; it was not, in 
itself, an indication that the group had passed 
from prosperity to recession. Indeed the 
consolidated balance sheet. points the other 
way—towards fairly full order books. The 
book value of stocks and work in progress, 
for example, has risen from £2,003,184 to 
£3,005,397, which suggests that the group 
is sharing in the generally prosperous activity 
of British shipbuilding yards. Similarly, the 
increase in the net book value of fixed assets 
(from £701,535 to £820,288) and the estimate 
of outstanding capital commitments (at 


Years to Julw 3I, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :— £ ‘ 
Trading profit. .......<..cceess 1,160,523 776,000 
Total income* evaceeae » age 789,227 
Depreciation . 99,116 125,517 
Taxation .. 681,666 385,000 
Net profit. . B6B,797 = 2287 049 
Ordinary dividends ‘ 47,250 47,250 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) . 15 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 39,171 45,100 
General reserve Koes 200,000 94,3350 
Added to carry forward........ 19,664 Dr 38,018 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 701,535 820,288 
Net current assets.........-.... 2,529,072 2,294,429 
Stocks. . waecececee 2,003,184 3,005,397 
Cash ... ba Giclee ree 532,663 
Reserves. ..... rb aw ee 2,203,279 2,091,770 
Ordinary capital.........--. 600,000 600,000 


{£1 ordinary share ai 49s. 444. yields £6 2s. per cent. 


* Including profits credited in respect of delayed 
settlement of contracts (1951: £475,000; 1952: £65,600). 


£207,000) indicates that the company itself 
is not taking a gloomy view of future 
prospects. Investment on this scale in both 
fixed and working capital has made some 
inroad upon the group’s liquid resources, 
and cash balanees have been run down from 
£1,366,393 to £532,663. Nevertheless, equity 
shareholders, who received in effect the same 
dividend payment in 1952 as in 1951, may 
reasonably expect the same dividend again. 
But they should not expect any more than 
that. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


British Funds — 
and 29 
Guaranteed Stocks 1959 
IIL 
War Bonds 23‘ 1-53 994 
War Bonds 24° 52-54, 99% 
Exchequer 2} 1955 I} 
Ser. Funding 13% °53 ¥ 
Ser. Funding 13°, °54 9/3 
Ser. Funding 3% °55 10 & 
War Bonds 2}°% '54-56, 984 
Funding 23% '52-57 99% 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 1004 
War Loan 3°, '55-59 994 
Savings 3 55-65 92 & 
Funding 23°; °56-61 92} 
Funding 3°, °59-69.. 8&6} 
Funding 3°, '66-68... 88 
Funding 4% °60-90 977?" 
Savings 3% ‘60-70... 85} 
Savings 23°, "64-67 84° 
Victory 4% °20-76. 101} 
Savings 3%, 65-75 834 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)' 88} 


Lonvs 


34% (aft. 1961) 78} 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) 584 


Treas. 3% (aft. 1966) 68} 
Treasury 3% "77-80 894 
Redemption 3% °86-96; 78} 
WarLoan 34% aft.1952) 77%* 


Consols 2)% ..... 593 
Br Elec. 10 68 7% 833 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77. 823 
Br. Elec. 4} 74-79 993 
Br. Elec. 34°% "76-79 88]* 
Br. Trans. 3%, "78-88 784 
Br. Trans. 3°, ’68-73 834 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95..... 763° 
Br. Gas 34% ’69-71 91% 


Br. 1. & S. 3h% '79-81 885 


{e) To earliest date f) Fi 


(s) Assumed average life 13 yea 


ast wo . 

ienhe ds Ordinary 
; Stocks 

a) (b) {c) 

of : it o 
40 b| 20 a\Anglo-Am. 10 
25 bi 5 a Angio-Iran {1 
124d} Tha Assoc. Elec. {1 
20 0d) Tha Assoc. P. Cem. 
t224c, 10 a Bass {1 . 
20 ¢) 5 a Boots 5 


&}d) 3 a Brad. Dyers {1 
44a| 64} (Br. Celanese 10 
weer 7 Br. Motor Cp. § 
12 b| 6 alBr. Oxygen {1 
3 bi 3 aiCan. Pac. $25 


5 aj 746/Coats #1... 
6}e 5 a Courtaulds #1 
15 ¢} «6. 2a Cunard {1.. 


7a) 15 4 Distillers 4/- .. 
lige! 17}<: Dunlop {1 
1246 15 «Ford {1.... 


Price, Net Gross 
Nov. Yield Yield 
5. Nov. 5, Nov. 5, 
1952 1952 1952 
7 d s > 
994,016 7.214 
is; 110 2'217 5] 
IS 113. 9;217 § 
99 118 7:'215 1 
972 119 7'2%1% 3 
1008 110 11 |! 219 
83H lll '$ 207 
Qa l g 18 
00 1 il ii 4 
993 113 9 ‘2 
92:2 5 8 le 
925 2 € 3 12 
87 2: 4 2 
8} 210 4/4 1 
ee} 2 2318.7 os 
ti} 2 311:4 2 
86 211 8:4 3 41 
8431212 4,318 
104g | 2 09:319 
835%: 211 2' 4 
88H 27 8 411 4f 
79%' 2 6 6'4 8 10f 
5831 249'4 5 6f 
683 | 2 51114 7 7 
8927 | 2 8 4 4 4i 
79 270.4 081i 
78j*,2 611 4 9 2 
60% 2 6.43 O@ 
843/211 8!4 3 7 
828 21010;4 3 3 
aos J 2 >a 4 6 le 
~ tie © 274.3 Bi 
S35"; 2 7 8i4 3 58 
784,210 1:4 4 4) 
844,211 8 4 3 Ti 
77412 88143 1 
914.2 711;4 3 5 
828 1:4 4 6! 


latest date 


at yield. To 
rsapprox. * Ex dividend 


Price Price Yield 
Oct. 29 Nov. 5 
1952 1952 1952 
6 6 > OO 
54 5} 5 ¢ 2 
2/6 72/6 510 4 
1101/3 j101/3 5 8 8 
122/6 22/6 700 
20 20 5 0 
23/6 22/3 (10 6 9 
i 24/3 = 4 8 0 
30/14 | 29/4) 
51/74 | 51/103; 5 7 lld 
$58? $61} 410 3 
5 45 5 Il ] 
46/3* \37/-xnd |6 1 & 
6 ) 67 6 
17 | 16/9 & 7 6 
45/7h | 45/7} Ss 65 
49 9 6 2.2 


Tha} 15 b\Gen. Elect. {1..' 42/6 42/6 5 4 
5 a) 1 d\Guest Keen {1.) 53/6 52 15 5 
17 & 7 a Guinness 10/- 29,6 29 5 15 lle 
5$b| 4$a\Hawker Sid. 1.) 37/9 5 a 
13 a 5 ailmp. Chem. {1.; 43/6 44 > 18 2 
18hb} 134a\Imp. Tobacco {1, 55/3 54/9 7 6° 20 
$2.6c| $2.6c Int. Nick. n.p..., $80} | $81) | 514 0 
I7hcl 174c;| burg Con 46/3 46/3 ll 4 
10 I 5 aiLanes. Cotton {1! 38/9 a9 7 14 10 
10 bj Tha|Lon. Brick {1 61/3 | 61/3 514 3 
65 bi I5 a| Marks & sp. A5 45/3 45/3* 4 8 Sn 
1536 63a: Monsanto 5 23/- 23 417 10 
1096, 6 aiP. & O. Def. {1.; 50/6 49 616 1 
Tha} 17}d'P. Johnson 10 36/9 34/6 +:-30 
#85 citl00 cPrudentl ‘A’ 1) 344% | 343° | 5 10 6 
50 a} 175 6 Rhokana fl 193* 19° 1110 9 
10 b| «6.55 a Rolls Royce {1.} 61/10} 61/10} 4 17 0 
t5 ai tio “Shell” Stk. {1.| 78/14 } 78/14; 5 17 3 
l3he 8}4' Tube Invest. £1) 55/9 56/3 5 6 8 
15 b| 5 a Tur. Newall 1.) 93/1} | 93/145 | 4 50 

5 @| %b\Unilever £1 45/6 | 45/6 | 518 9 
10 ci 12}c\Union Castle £1) 22/- | 20/6 6 1 il; 

54} § a Union Disc. {1.| 41 1; 417- |417 7 
+630; 4§a/Utd. Molass. 10/-! 31/6 | 30/3 6ll 4 
50 ci 50 ci\U.SuaBetongé]1 38/1) | 38/1) (26 4 7 
10 b| =. 2a Vickers £1 42/9 } 41/9 | 519 10 
2746} 15 a, Woolworth 5 44/3 | 44 416 7 


fa) Int. (b) Fim. {(c) Div. w 
(ec) Yield basis 162%. (f/f) Yu 
basis 15%. (kx) Yield basis 


fo) Yield basis 20°, Pp) Yield basis 11} 


+ Free of tax. 


} 
hole vr. (d@) Yield basis 14°; 


id basis 22-9 gross. (h) Yield 
64%. (n) Yield basis 40%, 
* Ex div 


eee hay 6-33 


"oe 





4 
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THE ECONOMIST, November « 


1952 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


be the week ended November 1, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was /92,097,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £62,633,000 
l issues to sinking funds £520,000. Thus, 
nk hatiind sinking fund allocations ol 
£1 9,01 2,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
19 was 4352,927,000 compared with a 
defi it of 456,094,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous yeal 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





..; (April 1, April 1 Wee k | Week 
oes 951 | 19 nded | ended 

= J to t Nov No 

een pNov. 3, |[N i 

k 1951 1952 | 1951 | 19 

R ts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 

I ; 25} 520 sal 17,153) 17 247 
0| 413 900; 1,200 1,106 
Estate Duties 175,000)110,100! 85.900! 2,700 3,400 


7 500] 37.300; 28.9 0) 300° «1.400 


lax & EPT) 452 185,100 229,500] 7,700 7,400 
ExcessProfitsLevy 5,004 
t ind ner > Zz | 1,985 eee 
Y } 
i 
; 


| ad Rev. 2618725) 896.510) 924.882 30,093 30,547 








‘ = 1943500) 581.382 612.678 13.105 21.149 
} 772.000) 466.523 414.64 44.461 35,540 
‘ 
. a | 
18 110479 10 l f 4629 
s { ’ ‘ 
) S 64.150] 14.48] ] } 1041 1,021 
S ] l ) 4 
| \ } ] 10 
} ] OD { 6.650 sO 1.600 
| oF y 19.666 18.8638) t 
‘ S 
Sto ] - & 77 RO 4178 
I Rey 4661 132846 2064561' 95.100 92.097 
} N ' ' 
‘ 9 | 15,90 114.600} 700 6.00 
fax | 
EPT f 4.900; 45] 043) 142 14 
' : 
I 48 10 224219 182204: 97,942 98 4 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITUI to meet payments 
(4 thousand 
a) DITUE 
l ‘ N 
Debt 575 000) 308,043 344,089, 17,404 15,494 | 
i nts t N 
and 40.00 20.637 21.99% , 
© Cons. Funds 10.004 5,828 5,466 4 262 277 | 
Tota 625,000] 334,508 371.548117,.666 15 771 
Supply Serv 456711842376 2026927] 50,831' 46,862 


— 


! ai Ord. Expd.. 417936772176884 2398475 68.497, 62.633 

Sinking Funds .. ae 12,057, 19,01 4 609 520 

iota excl, Self | 
Bal. Expd 4179356 72188941 2417487] 69,106 63,153 | 







‘ost Office 209,255] 105,900 114,600] 2,700, 6,000 


EPT Refunds 4.900, 3,451 3.04% 142 142 





43935022298292 25 71,948 69,295 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£258,900 to £2,925,441, the other operations 


for the week decreased the National Debt 
by £235,609,476 to {£26,248 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
THRO ASE SURE, Me OO Wachee hs Sons ta vad eae 480 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Act, 1944, 5s. 8 ......... 8,957 
9,417 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand 
Pos fice & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ...... c00 
EPT Refunds ar 174 | 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{1 ee 8,600 | 
Cotton (Cent Buvi g) Act, 1947, s. 21(1 . 2,007 
Mi Fin. Provs. Act, 1946: War Damage Com 
mission = 3,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits ... 351 


15 012 } 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand 


ReEcEIPTS | PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 500 | Treasury Bills .. 19,106 
34° Def. Bonds 1,995 | 24° Def. Bonds.. 685 
Tax Reserve Certs. 19,619 | 3% Def. Bonds... 1,538 


| Other Debt: 
Internal ....... 18,633 


een ereneetneaeenese) 


| External . : 5 |} 

| Ways and Means 

i Advances ...... 5,755 | 
22,114 | 45,722 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


{ million 













Ways & Means | Treas 


Advances De- Total 
posits | Float- 

by ing 
Banks | Debt 








Dilis 
Date 
Bk. of 
lender Tap ublic | Eng- 
Depts. | land 





“4 

A > 3040-0, 1403-3] 265-4 1-0 é 4709-7 
16} 3030-0 | 1450-61 279-8 nab 4760-4 

) | 020-0) 1462-9] 307-0 | 4789-9 
3040-0 1445-7] 292 | eee 4777-8 

i 

Sept. 6]3050-0) 1443-1] 309-3)... eae 4812-3 
» 13}3070-0, 1479-9] 288-7 ées ove 4838-6 | 

»  20}3090-0: 1470-4] 316-6 aad one 4877-0 

30 4554-6 278-8 8-3 ose 4841-6 

Oct 413120-0 1471-8} 258-9 oes eve 4850-7 
il 4520-6* 248-0 “an son 4568-6 

18 4548-1° 288-0 4636-1 

, 4364-3* 263-0 4627-3 

N ] 4345-2* 257-2 4602-4 
; h subscriptions to the new issues of 

s ing S i ble to calculate the 
i t und tender bills until all the bills 

pu ased have passed their original maturity date, 


es BILLS 














Allotted 


Dat f | . Ra at 
lencdet ' f fin. 
ete 1A t Rate 








N , { 330+] 250-0 54 
Au l 320-5 220-0 58 
» 295°1 | 220-0 68 

1 284-6 | 220-0 70 
501-1 240-0 73 

29 | 250-0 , 318-9 | 250-0 72 

Sept 5 260-0 308-6 260-0 79 
12 | 260-0 | 308-9 | 260-0 80 

19 | 260-0 331-1, 260-0 61 

2t 260°0 | 309-0 260-0 79 

Oct 3 | 250-0 312-4 + 220-0 69 
» 10 4 220-0 | 309-9 * 200-0 -90 51 

» 7 | 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0 48 4-14 64 

» 24 | 230-0) 321-3 230-0 48 4-06 62 

‘ 31 | 220-0 , 334-8 | 220-0 *63 50 





On October 3st applications for 91 day bills to be 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 5, 1952 
neue DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued: 


In Circulation : 1449.47 4,188 Govt. Debt 


In Bankg. De Other Gu 

partment... 50,882,635 Securities 5 
Other Sec i . 
Coin (other 7 


than gold 








Amt. of | 7 
' Issue 
| Gold Coin a 
Bullion 

i 248s per 
i tine) 
1500,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
} ; 
i Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sex 
LR eos iia ee 3,294,338 | Other Secs 

Public Deps.:- 39,485,792 | Discounts a 
| Public Accts.* 12.889, 38] Advance 
} H.M Treas. Securites 
| Special Acct. 26,596,411 
| Other Deps. :- 339,979,878 

Bankers 272,426,728 | Notes 

Other Acets... 67,553,150 Coin 
| 597,313,008 
| * Including Exehequer, Savings Banks 
| of National Debt ar ad Dividend A I 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

(f million 
1951 

} Aiton Oct 
| 7 22 
i 
| Yssue De opt ts 
| Notes in circulation . 357° 61443 
Notes in banking depart- | 
i ment : ; 42-8) 56-9 } 
| Government debt and | 
' securities* ..... . eee» $1396-8 1496-8 14 
| Other securities......... 0 4 0-7 
| Gold and coin. 2 9 L-9 
i Valued at s. per fine oz: 48/0, 248/0 
Ranking Dept. — 
| Deposits 
Public Accounts ........ 16-6 9-9 } 
| Treasury Special Account 0:2) 24-2 
SN i850 gk bin se ps 300-4] 278-1 ‘ 
| RPE vn ei ho whee Adem 6 95-4 64-5 66 
bMS oateiepauscs dae’ 412-6 376-7 374 } 
} Securities :— { 
} Geovernment....csecesss 330-9, 315 3 
| Discounts, etc........... 13-1 6°5 
Other oo S ree obee 42-4 14-3 ‘ 4 
| Total Paks cag hata wen 386°4) 336-0 554-1 544-9 
| Banking dept. reserve..... 44-0; 58-5 ) 
i 
1 * Pooporthos 550i a «ca 10-6 15-5 1 3 
i 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14 } 
| Fiduciary issue reduced from °£1,550 miltior n) 
| million on August 27, 1952. 


paid irom November 3 to November 8, 1952, were accepted | 


dated Monday to Saturday as to about 50 per cent at 
£99 7s. lld., and above in full. Treasury bills to a maxi 
mum of {240 million were offered on November 7th 
For the week ended November 8th the banks were not 
Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({ thousand) 













Total 29 weeks 
ended 


Oct. 27, | Oct. 25 


Week 
ended 
Oct 25, 















1951 | 1952 '} 1952 

Savings Certincates - 

Receipts Piet 96,100 79,200 3,300 

Repayments ............ 80,800 82,700 2, 400 

Net Savinws 5 655s ink 15,300 Dr. : a 900 
Defence Bonds :— Bia 

eee ceases ao es 33,689 37, 199] 1,840 | 

ROPayunemts .. i. ive cccss 42,581 44,2 8} 1.539 | 

Net Savings ae ‘ Dr. 8,892 Dr.7,059Dr. 699 | 
P.O. and Trustee Savings '— Cos aCe 

Banh | 

Reese Ts a sk de $95,372 416,526} 13,221 

Repayments ous dewns 463,205. 484.08 3 14,532 

Net Savings ............ Dr 67,833 Dr6?,563 Dr 1311 
Total Net Savings IDr6t.425 Dr78,122 Dr. 110 
Interest on-certificates repaid 19.842 22,713) 672 
Interest a 72.624 74,390) 2,464 
ul 






S643 — 26,445 


1,682 ! 


‘reals and meat 172-0 192: 191-2- 


‘Tus Economist” INDEX oF WHO 
Prices (1927 = 100) 
Oct. 30, ct. 21,1) 4 
1951 | 1952 , 





vane a haa > 180-1 191-3 


Textiles icc mak Wik niew bares 263-0 215-2 + 
MUMBO oi ese ks Si 362-1 357 - 64 I 
Miscellaneous .......... 198-4 185-1 


Complete index ........ | 223-8 | 218-7+ 219-4 


1912=100........-...: | 308-0 | 300-9 wt <9 
+ Revised. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price f roid 
was raised trom 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine o re 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to aut ed 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce wot 
eash prices during last week were as follows 












SILVER ‘ 
iy 
1952 London New York Bombay B 
per ounce)per ounce per 100 tola p 
€ c s a Rs 
Oct. W.. 73-0 83-25 154 (7 “4.6 
>. Re 73-0 85-25 154 4 8 
Nov. 1.. Markets Closed Markets Clo 
ea 73:0 85:25 154 2 
* 4 73-0 Closed 152 4 8! 
aed 73-0 83:25 15 1 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


The forty-n ordinary general meeting 


g Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on 
November 7th Sheffield. 

Mr George Wood, CBE, presided, and in 
the course of eview said: 

Before proceeding to the results of the past 
year’s trading | would like to preface my re- 
marks with a reference to the alterations that 


have been made in the form and manner of 
presentation of the annu al report and accounts 
now before you. We feel that these make for 
improvement both in clarity and design, and 
that the new feature introduced giving a ten- 
year record for the parent company and a 
five-vear record for the group will be informa- 
tive to those reholders who are interested 


; 








in reviewing trenas. 

It will also be observed that for the first 
time the tors’ report focuses attention 
on the Its from a group aspect. When it 
is con ~d we have over £1,500,000 
nvested in 22 subsidiary companies, in which 
in all except three companies we control 
between 80 per cent and 100 per cent of the 
shares, and that the combined profits thereof 
before taxation were over £960,000 and the 
combined total assets nearly £5 million, then 
the position cannot be fairly portrayed with- 
out the inclusion of their results with those 

> parent company. 

Commencing therefore from the group 
position, a narkable similarity will be 
noticed when the results for the year under 
review are ired with those of the pre- 
ceding year. lhe profits before taxation at 
41,882,305 ire with £1,886,950 a year 
ago. The ge for taxation requires 
41,076,564, ing profits after taxation of 
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£805,471 ; |, after adjusting for the 


amounts alr dealt with by subsidiaries in 
their own ints, we are left with a net 
profit available for allocation and appropria- 
ton in t counts of the company of 
£74,955 pared with £550,188, an 
increase of { 24.767, 


RECORD GROUP TURNOVER 


: 1 nis bare comparison of profit does not, 
Sees, reflect adequately the input of hard 
‘ork and ined application by manage- 

ment, staff and workpeople alike. We 
adr year ago that the group turn- 
%6 he Year ended June 30, 1951, was 

sa rome 1 record up to that time, This 
beer anding the taking over by the 
=a under Steel Nationalisation of 
i a ‘bsidiaries, for which figures are 
fas od icluded in our group total, this 
etme ocen surpassed and for the year 
“a the turnover was slightly in excess 


f £79 eral 
ae ion. Whilst this total is in some 
betas ‘lated by price increases which 
ia during the year, it is never- 
although - magnificent achievement and 
Po lla physical volume has not in- 
has been’ uonately we can say that it 
the previo. Berar in comparison with 
Befor nunuing my review I would 


Mens: 
ANCHO? 


_ ‘OSS we sustained during the year 

. ©<sth Of Mr C. Leslie Fry, a local 
' a valued servant, who had been 

npany for almost forty years. 


INCREASED GROUP TURNOVER 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 
MR GEORGE WOOD’S SURVEY 


The parent company’s turnover of £19} 
million compares with £17 million a year ago, 
an increase of £2} million. For the first 
three months of the present financial year, 
namely, July, August and September, 1952, 
there is an increase of approximately 13 per 
cent compared with the corresponding 
months last year. 


As is well known your company is the 
largest organisation in the country concerned 
in the collection, manipulation and supply of 
scrap iron and steel to the steel manufac- 
turers. It is therefore playing a vital role in 
the rearmament and recovery programme. 
During the whole of the past year there has 
been a great shortage of scrap iron and 
steel and had it not been for the herculean 
efforts put into the scrap drive, and the very 
good response thereto both from industry 
and the general public, the position would 
have been much worse. If the country is to 
maintain its steel production at even its 
present figure the drive must be vigorously 
pursued and the tempo must not be allowed 
to abate. 

A general increase of approximately {£2 
per ton for scrap iron and steel became 
effective by a Ministry of Supply Order on 
August 27, 1951. Up to that date prices had 
remained at prewar levels thus helping to 
keep steel prices at a very low level. After 
careful thought and consideration, however, 
the increase was sanctioned with an added 
hope that it would help materially to increase 
the supply. This price increase has re- 
sulted in a measure of “ windfall profits ” 
coming into the results shown for the year 
and has also inflated turnover to a certain 
extent. 


MORE SHIPBREAKING WORK 


At our last annual meeting mention was 
made of severe reductions in our shipbreak- 
ing operations due to old ships being still 
retained in service because of the excepuon- 
ally high freights obtainable. © Since that time 
a great change has come over the freight 
market. There has been such considerable 
reduction in rates that shipowners are now 
finding their obsolete ships uneconomic to 
run and are parting with them more freely. 
Consequently our shipbreaking yards are now 
much better off for work. 

It is again correct to say that all our prin- 
cipal departments have had an excellent year, 
the previous year’s levels having been main- 
tained and even increased in certain cases. 

It is a source of extreme gratification to me 
how one year’s record is so quickly surpassed 
by the next year’s results. 


In one respect I have to report adversely. 
Following my remarks last year with regard 
to our contract for a road from Jedda 
to Medina I regret to inform you that we 
have been dogged by misfortune. In August, 
1951. our Chief Road Engineer, Mr C. H. 
Jones, was killed in a_ motor accident and 
shortly afterwards in December, 1951, our 
General Manager, Mr R. S. Donald and his 
wife were also killed in a motor accident. 
These were irreparable blows. Mr R. S. 
Donald had been our road construction 
expert for 15 years and had been responsible 
right from the inception of this contract, 


under the direction of our director Mr C. F. 
Bishop, for the planning, estimating and 
general organisation of the whole work and, 
indeed, had taken up residence in Saudi 
Arabia to control the contract on the spot. 
Mr C. H. Jones was a civil engineer of the 
highest reputation with years of experience 
on contracts of a similar nature in Eastern 
countries. 


The serious situation thus brought about 
was tackled promptly. I went out personally 
(accompanied by our managing director Mr 
H. W. Secker and our director Mr G. S. 
Wood) to examine the position on the spot. 
We found conditions much less favourable 
than we had reason to believe ; and whilst 
new appointments have since been made we 
have not been able to secure men of a type 
a" to replace Mr Donald and Mr 
ones. 


We are at present in negotiation with the 
Saudi Arabian Government. In view of this 
it would be undesirable for us to dilate on 
the various aspects of this contract at the 
moment. I will, therefore, restrict myself 
to saying that the substantial losses which 
have been incurred during the financial year 
under review have been covered in the 
accounts. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


In my opening remarks I commented on 
the importance of our interest in subsidiary 
companies which have indeed developed into 
a powerful combination. 


We have made two further acquisitions 
during the year. In December last we com- 
pleted arrangements whereby we acquired 
control of a trading company in Sydney, 
New South Wales and renamed it Thos. W. 
Ward (Australia) Pty., Limited. This com- 
pany was formerly under the sole ownership 
of Mr John G. Fuller who had acted as our 
agent in Australia for a number of years and 
he has remained with ‘the company as a 
director and general manager. The scope of 
operations has been rather limited by the 
restrictions imposed by the Australian 
Government on imports and credit, but we 
have full confidence in Mr Fuller, and are 
satisfied that full opportunities for business 
will arise on the relaxation of controls. 


In April we completed the purchase of a 
business which we havé reorganised under 
the name of Dick’s Asbestos and Insulating 
Company, Limited, with a capital of £50,000. 
This concern specialises in the manufacture 
of asbestos and other types of insulating 
materials, protective clothing, pipe and vessel 
coverings of all kinds, steam and other types 
of packing and jointings. It also under- 
takes large contracts for the insulation and 
lagging of power, chemical and other types 
of plant. We feel confident that this busi- 
ness will prove successful in our hands. 


THE BALANCE SHEET POSITION 


Turning now to the balance sheet. Whilst 
it is not proposed to enter into a detailed 
comparison with the previous year of each 
constituent item, I would just like to stress 
the salient points. From the group position 
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(a) Breakdown of trading resulis 
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€ Ssatisi tarv ordet books, but the 
lence of rising costs may result in some 
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can be { that we should not be wise to 


30% Ecount on resulls remaining as good as over 
the past two years—during both of which 
turnover and profits were the highest ever 
experienced nd that we should be prepared 
for some curtailment, At the sare time we 
consider prospects are still reasonably good, 
es, judged by ordinary standards, business 


oeing offered is still large 


54.812 


The pleasure that a chairman may obtain 
reporting progress in terms of monetary 
values is somewhat tempered by the know 
cage that they are not proport onately repre 
tentative of progress in terms of real value 
Money, apart from being a means of ex 


ange, used to be regarded as a measure 








Bénd store of value. U ately the past 
few years have seen a departure from 
t Standard o that we have no reliable 
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THE BORNEO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The one hundred and fiftv-ninth ordinary 


general meeting of Borneo Company, 
Limited, was held November 5th in 
London, Mr C. R. Akers, FCA, the chair- 


man, presiding 





In the course of his speech, the chairman 
i. | } } OnE at \ 
said: All our branches have contributed their 
share to the record profits presented to you 
All our subsidiaries also, with minor excep- 


tions, have had a most successful year. 


The net trading profit of the parent com- 
pany for the year increased by £132,911, fron 
£793,084 to £925,995 The group profits, 
before taxation, showed an_ increase of 
£706,438, from {1,122,254 to £1,828,692 
Taxation has once again taken a very large 
slice out of our profits—64 per cent of the 


profits of the parent company 


After certain adjusting entries, the net 
available balance for the year was £186,460, 
of which £63,024 is required to cover the 
preference dividend and the proposed divi- 
dend, described as final, on the ordinary 
shares for the year and £100,000 goes to 
general reserve 


company and [s 
subsidiaries were in excess of £16 million, 
which is an increase of {5,500,000 over thos 


of last year. However, it would appear that 





we have now secen the last of the boom yea 
experienced since the war and are facing 

eV ble aftermatl 
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THE FUTURE 

You will realise that it is impo le to 
forecast the future. Profits are falling fror 
the except onal peaks wnk h we have exp 
enced in the last two years. This, I think, is 


good, as there is no doubt that this infla 
tionary period which we have experienced 
has been harmful to the peoples of the world 


and, consequently, international trade 


Your company will continue its function 
g in the development of the cour 
tries where we are established, and in the 
process I see no reason to believe that we 
shall not earn our just reward in the shape 
of reasonable profits 


of assistin 


Perhaps the biggest problem which com- 
panies such as ours are faced with is one of 
finance Not only do we have to finance 
stocks and debts, but we are all the time 
faced with the necessity of buying, or build 
ing at inflated prices, houses, warehouses an 
office accommodation 


Our policy must also be at all times to 


I 
make finance available for the expansion of 
our activities and the spreading of our risks 
This financing of stock nd debts, and of 
apital outlay s extremely difficult in d 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


The sixtieth annual genera! meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was 
held on October 31st in Londor 
Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, 
course of his speech, said: The profit for the 
year 1s £601,744, as compared with 4 600,442, 





but the heavy toll of taxation absorbs 


x 348.000, as against 305 OOF for the 
previous year, thus leaving a net profit of 
(253,744 compared with £267,442 We 


recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 20 per cent, making, with the 
normal interim dividend of 5 per cent already 
paid, a total of 25 per cent for the yea 
always provided that we _ interpret the 
February interim of 74 per cent 2s appertein- 
ing to the previous year. 

We are again recommending the capitalis: 
tion of £50,000 of the undivided 
the company by applying that sum in paying 
up in full $0,000 unissued ordinary shzeres ef 


£1 each 


ALLOCATIONS TO RESERVES 


When considering allocations to reserves 
this year, we decided to add {£100,000 
reserve for plant extensions and renewals, 





because it is treated as a Capita] reserve, 
rather than increase the general reserve ai 
the moment. This capital reserve now siands 
at £700,000, and represents profits alrea 
invested in physical assets employed in the 
company’s busine 
Bearing in mind our future ] s, we feel 
that the right and proper course is 
tinue as in the past and to provide for these 
and other contemplated expe es cut of 
profits as these permit 
Vhere is little ] need say about the ance 
sheet. You will agree that it shows I 
structure of great strength The 1 
reserves are now more [ n <¢ € 
ssued capit wl t n« O1€¢ 
securities aggreg l over {1 ‘ 
( u ne or 
I d, « h we 
most < picted a 
< nea ire t 
A ctnods ( reer 
¥ ve feared t Snort 
of steel might prevent us from making the 
fullest and most econon use of the ] 
regret to say that our fears have proved or 


too real. During the year we received cos 

siderably less steel than we needed to take 

full advantage of the new installations ] 

am glad to say, however, that there now 

appears to be a gleam of hope that the 
dual) 


position will gradually improve 


POPULARITY OF ENGINES 


We completed and delivered 1c their 
owners three oil tankers and two dry carpe 
vessels, all fitted, of course, with Dexferd 
Oil Engines. In addition, we supplied four 
sets of our engines to other shipbuilder: 

When I tell you that Doxford Engines 


representing almost two million horse powe 


are now on order, you will appreciaie the 
ue to us of our many licensees throughout 
the world, who have he ped lO poy arise 3t 
and maintain its reputation as the foremost 
engine of the d 
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TRINIDAD 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THE ECONOMIST, November 8, 1952 


COMPANY 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING AND OIL RESERVES 


you will have ob 
and 
company has 
sful 


directors’ report the 
accounts, your 


active and succe year. 


tion rose to 
barrels 
for nine | 
duction 
ue from oil 
administrative 
three-quarter 
he company’s h 


after charging 
expenses ce 
million poun 
stOTy. 


On the other side of the pz 
account expenditure on oilwells an 
ment account was at a high level— 
a-million pounds on exploratory and 
exploratory wells and over a quuarter-of-a- 
million pounds on exploitation wells, 
depreciation absorbed £285,000 


half- 


semi- 


while 


Thus the net profit for 
the year amounted to 

Out of which the 
Governments of Trinidad 
and the UK _ will take 
between them by way of 
taxation - 

And if you confirm our 
dividend recommenda- 
tion, the shareholders will 
receive 633,463 
Which leaves to be 


ploughed in 


Out of this sum {50,000 has 
to general reserve and the bal 
increase the carry-forward by a 

g | 


lat we 


would draw 
shall be 
nearly 
shareholders a 
and, of cour 
rnment of Trinidad 
rge sums by way 
sums far exceed 
by way of dividends and 


taxes 


Crove 


mentioning that 
salaries and 
‘Trinidad abo 


ives, 


one way or another, there 
be said without sar of 
are makin 
the wel 
a contribu 
modest ret 
and courage 
enterprise 


contradict 

mportant contribution to 
Trinidad and its economy 
which far outwe the 
who had the faith 
their savings in our 


zhs 
those 
o embark 


But, to return to the principal 
which I have mentioned above, some 


ments are desirable to give them { 


yerspec 
First of all, as regards production, I would 

remind you that when the public wete invited 

on 1937 to subscribe share 

capital to put the company [ 

duction was estimated at l}m 

profits at £90,000 anu 


tor ordinary 


On ts 


per 


MR KENNETH MOORL’S REVIEW 


in 1937 
on the mainland, today the 
figure is in excess of 77,000 

ipart from Our marine areas. 


IMPROVED OIL RESERVE POSITION 


During the war we 
produce from our 
properly, 
effort to explor 
eeded lor a 


were 
areas 


required to 
and, quite 
vert steel and 
drilling. Nevertheles 

time during the war in 
ng production to well above the 3m. 
after the war it tended to 
1948 it was down to a 
barrels. 


proved 


a gl ie 
were not allowed to d 
ALOTY 


we SUuci 


’ } ry rl 
{ re mark, 
{ 


but 
iway until in 


low of 2,662,170 


Oil 


and since 
to prove 


reserves are, of course, a wasting asset, 

the war we have had to endeavour 
up new areas. ‘There were, however, 
difficulties and delays in getting delivery of 
new drilling equipment in the immediate 
post-wal and it was not until about 
1948 and after that we were able to get the 
deep drilling and other equipment so badly 
needed 


years, 


In each year since then we have spent 
large and increasing sums on exploratory 
drilling, and although we have had our share 
of disappointments we have, in one way or 
another, restored and improved our oil 
reserve position, a fact which is reflected in 
the rising tendency of production in the last 
four years. 


In this connection you will, I am sure, be 
interested to know how we have fared as 
regards exploratory drilling since we last met 
a year'ago. On that occasion I referred to 
our discovery of a narrow belt of the Herrera 
sand in an exploratory well, Goora No. 188, 
and I said also that this was the first Herrera 
production we had achieved in our main 
fields and that it might be of great import- 
ance, although it would be dangerous to jump 
to premature conclusions. 


I also said that in order to prove or dis- 
prove the extent and capacity of this Herrera 
discovery two further exploratory wells had 
been put in hand but that it would be some 
tume before we knew the answer. These 
further wells were Coora 190, which was 
drilled to a depth of 9,478 ft. at a cost of 
about £60,000, and Coora 191, drilled to a 
depth of 11,617 ft. at a cost of about £70,000. 
Coora 190 failed to reach its target although 
we are obtaining from it a small production 
from the Miocene formation. Coora 19] 
reached the Herrera sand, but in that loca- 
the Herrera sand proved to be watered 
However, a further exploratory 

, Coora 192, picked up the Herrera sand 
gain at 9,545 ft. and is producing a modest 
quantity of oil. Whether or not this produc- 
tion will prove fully commercial has yet to 
be established. It seems that the reservoir 
is considerable but of poor permeability. It 
is conceivable that this condition will improve 
naturally to the westward or that treatment 
by explosive or chemical means will improve 
the access of oil to future wells. In any 
event, the chances of the profitable develop- 
ment of this deeper reservoir are improved 
by the fact that it is likely to be overlaid in 
many locations by shallower reservoirs from 
which commercial production can _ be 
expected. 


n-dip.’ 


I am sorry to trouble you with this semi- 
technical stuff, but you will understand that 
this exploratory drilling is a very expensive 


but absolutely vital part of our operation 
and that, although one may not get specta 
lar results, it all helps to build up oy 
knowledge of the geological structures and 
of the potential oil reserves which, of course 
have a very important bearing on productig 


t 


prospects. 


But, to return to other 


work: 


OUI explorator 


Moruga 2, an essential exploratory we 


and a milestone, so to speak, on the har 
road to our outlying territory at Morug 
Bouffe far to the east, was drilled to a dephfy 

of 13,008 ft. in the face of tremendous dif, FP" 
culties, at a cost of over £200,000, and was}? 
quite frankly, a failure, as also was a wilda 
well, New Grant 1, drilled to a depth o 
7,292 ft., at a cost of about £80,000. How. 
ever, we have now got some distance wit To 
what is perhaps the most important explomg¥® @ 
tory well of all, Moruga 3, and at the momeng"€ | 
are down to over 8,000 ft. In the course ¢™léme! 
drilling this well we have gone through mangUU 
oil-impregnated sandy beds at frequent inter! 
vals all the way down, and believe we ar§Pt"0c 
now approaching the Cretaceous, one of thege y 
main objectives. Our geologists and _ tech #§P4st. 
nicians in Trinidad are very optimistuc abou 
this well and feel that even at this stage igo! de 
affords the hope of a new commercial shallosgauite 
field. “Two shallow test wells, Moruga 4 anigong \ 
5, have been drilled since the end of thi! 
financial year alongside Moruga 3, and ar 
already giving production, as yet small, fro 
certain shallow sands. ‘Time alone will sho 
whether the optimism of our experts is justo » 
fied, but I give you this information so thiffpere 
you may know all that I know on the subjedfy,,,) 
at the present time. 


nroad 


TRIBUTE TO COMPANY’S TEAM 


Summing up, our exploratory drilling ls 
year has added a great deal to our knowledg 
of the geological structures, and it holds of ‘eq! 
two excellent prospects for the compangPéymel 
which, if they materialise in a form anywhengten y« 
near a reasonable expectation of their worhg@«ntio 
would add considerably to the companyig™mec 
reserves of oil and production prospects 
ORG 


] ho 


drilling 


rt 
pal 


I need hardly tell you that the 
activity of the past year, and, in icula 
the exploratory drilling in outlying districy 
has only been possible as the result of! 
enthusiastic efforts of our geologist 
engineers, drillers and others. Their work# 
exceedingly arduous and goes on 24 hous! 
day, often in great heat or heavy rain, in mos 
remote corners of the jungle. It involves? 
building of roads and bridges, the erection 
housing, the provision of water and light 
and all the other services essential to work 
this kind. For these reasons I would i 
you to join with your directors in sending 
special message of thanks and appreciation 
all our people in Trinidad, whatever 4 
place may be in the team, for the very 8 
contribution they have made to the prog® 
of this undertaking by their strenuous effet 
in the past year. 


I hope to visit Trinidad again in 4* 
months’ time and to express my apprecial 
personally to all concerned. 


ENLIGHTENED POLICY 


As I have mentioned on previous occas™ 
our workpeople in Trinidad are sen 
enough to realise that their fortunes 
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r | linked with the continual success and progress 
of our Operations, which alone have made 
possible the good wages and provident funds 














and ti mproved housing, medical, educa- 
‘onal, recreational and other amenities which 
he yy The educational and technical 
facilities which we provide are 
ig to show important results in 
technical efficiency and in providing 
ties for promotion to Trinidadians. 
The ilightened pol cv we have followed 
mf in these matters is greatly appre in all 
quarters in Trinidad and I ar ly sorry 
yuri that, in some w progress is a little slow 
ind For example, it has not yet been found 
nossib y the Colonial Education Author 
( j lace t € lor € er ol our 
hip winne it Eng Inive 
I inate they are bDotn oung 
j re that my € ry } e rignt 
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0 tuiRl here one n, however, to w h | 
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I ( espe or future Caj | 
< e.4 natec £412,004 Th 
eluate le n to contracts [ol ne 
A ¥ o! teel ry {oO N il 
ng lasgeeisce juipme Vvnicn W ec to 
wiedgmerder fa ead to ensure deliverv when it 
Ids off requ I ( will appreciate I 
mpanyeryment be spread over the months nd 
vwhetme'en ye o come 1d e ralne ree I 
worhmeentiones le note does not represe 
npanyigemedia t¢ 5 
15 








Trinidad, Limited, and their understanding 
approach to our problems in the recent nego- 
tiations, which have been concluded to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. 

Before concluding I should mention that 
for a variety of reasons it is desirable that 
our articles of association should be amended 
and brought into line with the Companies 
Act, 1948. In due course we shall therefore 
be calling a special meeting of shareholders 
for this purpose. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of express- 


iT 


1 our thanks to our managing director, 
Commander Lavington, and to our general 
manager in Trinidad, Mr Bennett, for thei 
outstanding services in the past year. As I 
have indicated earlier in my remarks, the 
company 1s fortunate in having, both at home 
and in ‘Trinidad, an enthusiastic and capable 
team and the prosperity of the company is 
in no small measure, due to their efforts 





’ 


1 ret rc T \ re j j 
The report and accounts Were adopted. 


HSHER & LUDLOW 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
MR ARTHUR KEATS’ REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 31st i 
Birmingham, Mr Arthur Keats, OBE, the 


chairman, presiding 


Ihe following are extracts from his circu 


lated statement. 

It gives me great plea ure to be in a po 
tion to submit tor your approval and adop 
tion ounts which show an expansion of 


earnings in spite of the difficulties that have 
he period under 


It will be noted that the profit of the 
Group before charging taxation amounted to 
£927,026 compared with {£852,004 for the 
previous year. The imposition of the Excess 
Profits Levy and the higher rate of Profits 
‘Tax applicable to the period to December 31, 
1951, have led to an increased charge for 
taxation of {584,857 as against £515,857 for 
the previous year and leaving a net profit of 
£342,169 compared with {£328,l¢ 


BURDEN OF EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


I feel I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without registering my protest against this 
latest burden thrust upon industry by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the form of 
the Excess Profits Levy and the arbitrary 


wavy in which it charged So far as your 


company is concerned the early postwar 
period was a time of complete re-organ 
tion and transfer to pur present works at 


Castle Bromwich, and it was not until 1949 


that the benefits of the long term programme 





vere be reaped and we are now being 
pe lised for our enterprise, the wisdom of 
whicl been proved in the tradi esults 
oF the t tnree ( fhere mt de many 
oinel omy ¢ WhOS¢ I ¢ ir 
nilar 1d o ft 1€ r r ( of 
T ‘ 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
here Little eed oO let ed 
‘ of the oun ice these tell their 
( 1 story of the steady progre of yvour bu 
1 of it trong ] po on to 
that ris¢ from ou 
nsolidated balance sheet it will be seen our 
urrent assets amount to /3,584,824 of 
I » Iie than {1,996,625 in n or 


onveruble 
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increases of the past year, and will enable us 
to obtain the benefit of price reductions that 
are now apparent in certain basic commodi- 
ties 


Revenue reserves and surplus have been 
further strengthened during the year and for 
the Group now stand at £1,359,669 (sub- 
ject to Note 3) after deducting the recom- 
mended dividend of 22) per cent less tax on 
ordinary stock and the transfer of £10,000 to 
the staff benevolent fund. 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 





During the year the process of maintaining 
our plant at the highest possible level of effi- 
ciency has continued with the expenditure of 
£238,343 on new equipment, whilst further 
orders for £200,000 were still outstanding at 
the year end. It is interesting to note that the 
company has spent over {1,750,000 in new 
plant and equipment during the postwar 
period and that the total book value of all our 
plant now stands at some {950,000 


The profits of our subsidiary companies 
continue to make very useful contributions to 
the Group, although the latest restrictions on 
mports to certain ¢ ommonwealth countries 
are now being felt in the domestic appliance 
field, in common with other trades supplying 
consumer goods, and may result in reduced 


profits from our Bendix company 


FFFECT OF RESTRICTION OF IMPORTS 


How far these restrictions are likely to 
affect the motor car industry with whom we 
are closely associated, is difficult to assess at 
this stage, but it seems fairly certain that 
some reduction of output must be expected. 
Your directors have had this possibility in 
mind for some considerable time, and have 
secured valuable armament contracts for 
stores and vehicle bodies which are now 


coming into production 





A steady expansion of trade by our sub- 
idiary company, manufacturing mechanical 
handling equipment such as the “ Flowline 
and ‘“ Flowlink” Conveyors, and_ other 





labour saving devices, 1s pleasing evidence 
of the awareness of British industry gener- 


illv, of the necessity for obtaining the maxi- 


¢ 


num efficiency in production, processing and 


I 
handhng operation Chis trend is also re- 
flected in the increasing ales of Pallets, 


which are used for the transport and storage 


of partly processed and finished goods, by 
which means a considerable reduction in 
floor storage space and production costs can 
be obta ned 

There is much uncertainty on the business 
horizon and there is no doubt that industry 
will need to become more competitive if our 
< he world 5s to ve 
but I feel confident 
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TANGANYIKA SISAL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION | [%. 


MR E. FL HITCHCOCK’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL DINNER 


innual dinner of the Tanganyika Sisal 
‘Tanga 





‘rs’ Association tooK« pla e- a 
Tanganyika, on October 30th, when 200 
members and guests were present Sir 


¥ KCMG, Governor of Tan- 
guest Mr E. F 


4 + 


vho presided, in the 


the sisal industry, said: 


Edward ‘Twinin 
ranyika, was the 


Hitchcock, CBE. 


of his remarks on 


chiet 


course 


SISAL PRODUCTION 

Since Sisal Control was discontinued at th 
end of 1948, East Africa has produced almost 
700,000 tons of sisal of a total value of over 
£100 million, of which over $100 million 
worth went to reduce the dollar gap of the 
sterling area. That is an achievement, and a 
considerable contribution to the economy of 
East Africa, especially of “Tanganyika, which 
1as contributed 80 per cent of the total. 


© 


This year production is likely to reach 


196,000 tons, an increase over 1951 of 6 per 
cent, although there will be a substantial 
decline in the Kenya output. The total 1952 
value is likely to be £25 million 
less than in 1995] 


or £6 million 


During the year to the end of August, 
105,000 tons were shipped from “Tanganyika 








ports, showing a shortfall on production of 
10,000 tons. The railage and port facilities 


pace with the increase of 


have 


duction 


not kept 


and this we regret 


i 


pro- 


THE PRICE STRUCTURE 


Fall in World Sisal Prices.—The dramati 
7 
i 


the world sisal price ir 





of this year took 1 st people b 

| pr > 

Just over two yea! igo, in J , 1950, a 
our annual dinner I said that “the equ 
librium of world hard fibte supply and 
demand was being approached, and that 
within two years, or even sooner, we might 
experience a rapid and even a $ icular fall 





1 the sisal price.’ 
World inflation.—What, in fact, happer ? 
‘fore the ink on my statement was 


dry world values of all primary commoditie 
swept upwards, and with them I may add 
also all costs, especially of machinery, equip 
ment and st which we need for 
production 


ores, our 


The intrinsic supply and demand position 


of commodities had little to do with the case 
Certainly the real world consumption of sisal 
did not appreciably alter. This followed the 

t in Korea, and the expansior 


outbreak of war } 
in world armament programmes which led 
to a great expansion in world credit, and a 
further diminution in the value of the pounds 


which we receive for our sisal. 


The quoted rise was certainly spectacular, 
from £130 to £250 a ton, and the price in 
the sterling area temporarily outstripped the 
price level in terms of the dollar, thus making 
BEA sisal dearer to the American consumer 
than dollar-produced hard fibre. “The quoted 
fall, from £250 to £90 a ton, was even more 
spectacular. 


Price Fall as it Affects Growers.—How 
was the sisal producer affected ? 
The East African Customs Returns show 


that in 1951] growers received an average f.o.b 





East Africa port price for all their sisal of 
£167 a ton; during the first six months of 
1952, £179: and during the three months 
July to September of this year, 

parable to the pre-Korea 


early in 1950, as a result of the devaluation 
of the £ some months previously in Septem- 
ber, 1949. I may add that the difference 
between the f.o.b. East Africa port and the 


c.if. United Kingdom port price was £15 a 
ton, and the differential between the highest 
and the lowest grade £23. 


The point I wish to make is that the price 
received by growers has at no time been on 
the high level of prices which have been pub- 
licised throughout the world, and which have 
involved a good deal of criticism of the pro- 
ducer. Nor indeed was the producer in any 
way responsible for the rise in price, caused 
by world influences outside his control. 


‘These extreme price quotations applied in 
practice to a negligible proportion of produc- 
tion, owing to the established policy of for- 
ward selling, which on a rising market is to 


the advantage of the buyer, the average price 
to the producer being well below current 
market quotations, 


But such price quotations undoubtedly had 
in undermining influence on the market, and 
the financial risks feared impeded normal buy- 


ing. ‘his was the main factor in the price 
fall, and everything that followed only 
aggravated the position, including some 


due to needless anxiety 
sellers. But on the whole 


have kept their heads and their 


irresponsible offerings, 
on the part of a few 
producers 





olven 
Ihe price continued g 
largely for current or 
August touched a c.i.f. U I 
quotation of £90 for No. 1 or £80 averag 
for all grades, equivalen » £65 f.0.b. East 
Africa port Even above this figure, some 
€ lind lat their costs exceed their sale 
eipts, and this is resulting in some decline 
in marginal preduction. “he fall was over 


done and in the interests neither of producers 


hor Consumers 





\ greatel e has sin ¢ rned to 
the market, price has stead risen 
since August, and today is £110 c.i.f. United 
Kingdom port for No. 1, while the differential 


between grades is 


£10 instead of £23, fe 
demand has temporarily 


rather than the 


focused on the lower 
higher grades. ‘° 


his given 








as average f.o.b. East Africa port price ot 
£90, a fall of almost 50 per cent on the 
iverage price received by growers at the top 


of the market. 


The Price Outlook.—Sisal 
East Africa wish to 


th 


producers in 
make clear to spinners 


+] ces ; 
they have no desire for prices above the 


level which makes for sound and economic 
consumption and production. They want no 
inflauionary prices, for they realise the 


risks involved. There «is a 
however, below which production 


’ 

financial point, 

is likely to 
) 

dec line 


The price of £110 for No. 1 c.1.f. United 
Kingdom port or 14$ cents per lb New York 
in present circumstances low, having regard 


o the marginal costs of production, the high 


costs of capital replacement, as well as 
social and political need of sustaining expen- 
diture on the welfare especially of our 
African staffs, for unless this provided for, 
Colonial territories will pay the price in other 
ways more disturbing | onomic 


ind far less ec 
The indecision on this matter are 


t 


+s 
the 


wages ol 


The fall in price had the temporary effect 





of drying up demand, for no buyer will 
willingly operate on a falling market, and this 

finished goods as well as the raw 
naterial. This, combined with abnorma 
weather conditions, has temporarily caused a 


tc ilk } 


substantial carry over of baler and bing 
twine surpluses, especially in the Ameri 
market, and the difficulty of Mexico in se! Si 
her henequen, which is weaker than the p 
of sisal that we produce, added to the difficyf bave 




























ties. Mills in America have even been @ Me | 
short time, or have had to dispense with § Cu 
margin of their labour, and have even bef T] 
compelled to manufacture for stock of al 
But I have evidence that these positions ag Desi 
gradually clearing up. of al 
. 1010) 

Moreover, there is no world commodity } ini 
which stocks bear a lower proportion to png! a 
duction than hard fibres. “0 > 
Real demand for the variety of basic agr§ from 


cultural and industrial needs for which sisal 
a necessity, must still go on, and will not) 
greatly affected by the price level if it 


perm 
I 


: ; whet 
reasonable. Demand which has been with 

: affect 
held owing to the fall in price is now begi that 
: . i ial 
ning to assert its influence on the market Nair 
ava 
am, therefore, by no means pessimistic wi I cat 
egard to the sisal outlook * h 
Uke 
he commodity is, in fact, now on §comy 
sounder and more economic basis than it hd only 
been for years, and I hope that that positigf Tang 
may be maintained with sufficient encouragfl are 1 


ment, both to consumers and to producers 


Earlier jn the year certain repre 
were made to the Government of . 
States to the effect that high sisal prices wes 


caused by a cartel of East African p our 
ns J ing 
I need not tel! you that within East es 
hese 





thare ¢ > moet 
itself there are a dozen com pe f 
also competition from a dozen othe 





ducing countries. It appears to 
recent price history is of it i | 
reply to such allegations ; 


RESEARCH 


Apart from individual estat 
the sisal industry has colle 1d ; 
treat responsibilities and, by lf x 


raised over the years, in 
4 sum of over 
better organisat 
14s been 


rood tin 
£1,500,000 to I 
on. Of this, almost {Ir 
spent tl h the Sisal Gr 


i1rougn 


} 
Labour Bureau, known as Silabu, and a lag {326 
part of the balance of £500,000 on agronomf highe 
ind economic research nf 
The principles established by our ag 
nomic research have now to be applied tot Pre 
vastly different conditions within the limugo ne 
tions and the large-scale operations on ssf A14] 
estates. reser’ 
Our publication, Hard Fibres, indepe oe 
dently prepared and distributed by TMigoy 
Economist of London, has now establish cen, 


itself as the most authoritative and compt 
hensive statistical review of world hard fibre 
and its value has been generally recognised 


We are also turning our att 
research overseas, and a 





ention to tra 





con ttee ol ! 


industry has been formed in London to @{crop, 
cuss, with spinners and others, how best P™iestim 
ducers can meet the requirements and Meg oy, 

mers ur r ro consolaim. |, ” 
ol consu ners. Our main aim Gear NT 
established uses, especially rope manulaceig, pe 

ent TY P 

for a sisal rope requires quite a different Hy 


ind Jay than the traditional make of 











rope, for it is a fibre of a differe 

I have see Canada excellent ex 
lave seen in inaada exceien: ¢€ 

' ' 

S15 >, Splendidly constru 

ideqt finished It is a ma 

which we would like the interest 

operation of spinners througno 

ncluding = spe Ur ! 

spinners 


We may even find new fields of use, a" 
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technique which wil 


ka Afri 


Cd, 


nd LABOUR 





g the vast unexploited utilisation of the 
juable by-products. But apart from 
research, this will need considerable capital 
for reorganisation of factory layout and 


have to be worked out 


. Since the price of sisal became remunera- 
% tive, individual estates, and groups of estates, 
«°'® have greatly increased their expenditure on 
~“E the care, recreation, and welfare of labour, 

rh including medical attention, 
beet The 11 industry employs over one-third 
of all labour employed in the Territory, 


besides contributing 








» T of all exports from Tanganyika. By the con- 
ditions of its employment and the good 
ity personal relations which it has established, 
POF + continues to attract labour, and already 
70 per cent consist of local volunteers or those 
agra from a tance who have decided to settle 
sisal @ permanently on the estates. 
- had inquiries from overseas as to 
. the present events in Kenya will 
wil 


nganyika 





60 per cent of the value 


At least, those who know 


nganyika is not in the suburbs of 

or Johannesburg, put it that way. 

oe reply that one never can tell. On 
none of us can afford to be 

on complacent and certainly not superior. I can 










only say 
Tanganyi! fi 
are not affect 
hall be. 


ir removed from Kenya. 


yet, and I 


ed do not think 


a profit, but 
ment and 


duce Our indust That is our responsibility 
Tanganyika. When we are unable to do both 
Alt these thin then someone else will have 


produce your 
FAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
HSTATES 


4 RECORD YEAR 
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The t nu ene nee 
{ ka R r Esta Limited w 
eld or n Lond 
mr H. T. J ( the airman 
1 
i he il VOrKING I rie 
£326.69 re pro ding fe x on 
high i since the inception ol 
; ; 4 
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if product during the y¢ 
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hat in many wavs as well as distance, 
We 


we 


We not only produce sisal in order to earn 
are responsible for the develop- 
ontentment of all those who serve 


to 


Oo 


ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
RECORD TEA CROP 
The sixty-sixth annual 
The Anglo-Cevlon and General 
Ltd. was held on October 


Mr Francis W. Douse, 


managing director, presiding 


meeting of 
Estates Co., 
in London, 
and 


: ’ 
genera 


3\st 


cnairman 


his circu- 


March 31, 


extract from 


for the year « 


The following is an 
lated statement 


1952: 
The operations for the past year may be 
considered satisfactory In Cevlon, despite 


the sale of Holmwood Estate, a tea crop of 
5,545,277 lb was obtained. as compared with 
a crop of 5,160,134 Ib for the previous year. 
This was an all-time record and represented 
an average all-over yield of just under 700 Ib 
per acre, compared with the previous record 
of 675 lb per acre during the year ended 
March, 1950. 

The net average price realised was 33.30d. 
per Ib, as against 36.08d. per lb for the year 
ended March, 195]. The cost of production 
was higher by approximately 2.75d. per lb, 
due largely to the season having borne the 
full impact of the increase in wages imposed 
in December, 1950 





For the fifth successive year the Island of 
Mauritius harvested a record crop during the 
1951-52 season, 483,500 tons of sugar being 
produced, as against 456.000 tons for the pre- 





vious year. The share of this Company and 
its subsidiary, Mon Tresor & Mon Desert 
Ltd.. was 55,100 tons, as against 57,000 tons 
last year. From these figures it would appear 
that there has been a falling off of our pro- 
duction as compdred with the _ Island 
generally ; this, however, is not the case as 
the increase in the total Mauritius crop was 
due to extra acreage put under cane by other 
estates and planters, whereas our estates were 
already almost entirely fully planted. The 
short fall of sugar produced by us compared 
with the previous year was due to climatic 
conditions resulting ower sucrose con- 
tent of the cane factor wh affected the 
a e Island The ne price ealised was 
pproximately £30 10s. per ton, against £28 
per ton last year The benefit of this was 
rgel\ bsorbed y higher wages and 
enhanced cost of suppues 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
The trading profit of the company and its 


subsidiaries 840,539, 


including 


j ais amounted to {3&4 
£31,389 irplus realised on the crops of the 
previous yeal This compzres with a trading 


profit of £952,391 for the year ended March 


1, 195] The trading profit, although less 

n that for last vear, is itistactory ‘The 
gures for 1951 constituted an all-time record 
id covered a period of continued inflation 
nd might therefore be considered as excep- 


1 
tors have 


mmend- 
cent, making 


> dire 


r 
3 


ing a final dividend of 10 per 


20 per cent for the year, on £1 million of 
ordinary stock ¢ ipital The gross dividend 
of 30. per cent paid last vear on {650.000 stock 
was the equivalent of 19.5 per cent on the 
new capital of £1 million 

In Mauritius the prospects for the current 
year are favourable. It is likely that an in- 
creased rop for the Island wv be harvested 
As regards Ceylor nopea th another 
ood crop will be harvested and that prices 
vill prove to be fact Ihe burden of 

nal taxation still exists, and the longer it 
oes on the more difficult it become to 
ope with the expen e nec to keep 

ant, machinery and general Maintenance to 
the level required to cover Operations on a 
long-term basis. 

Phe report was adopted. 
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THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 


MR R. K. CALDER ON INTOLERABLE 
TAXATION BURDEN 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Aluminium Castings Company. Limited, 
was held on October 31st in Glasgow, Mr 
R. K. Calder, chairman and joint iging 
director, presiding 





aT 
ilial 








The following is an 
lated statement: 


Last year I indicated that at that time 
group turnover and profits were running at 
a level some 50 per cent above 1950-51. Later 
in the year, however, there was a sudden and 
sharp contraction in demand—more particu- 
larly for our electrical appliances—and as a 
result the output for the year registered an 
increase of only some 20 per cent. 


In the circumstances, trading profits did 
well to advance to £214,769, an increase on 
the previous year of around £58,000. 


Charges on this profit increased, however, 
by some £17,000, with the result that earnings 
before taxation are returned at £139,261, an 
increase on last year of some £39,000. 


While the equity shareholders must again 


forgo a return on their capital, industrvy’s 
sleeping partner gepresented by the tax collec- 
tor exacts an ever-increasing toll. On the 


former almost intolerable burden of taxation 
there is now superimposed the very serious 
impost of Excess Profits Levy, and for the 
three months of the year during which EPL 
is effective, we have had to provide over 
£6,000 to cover this latest 





penalty on enter- 
prise. 

There can no longer be any doubt that the 
present scale and equally the basis of taxation 
must be drastically revised 

Coming to the facts, taxation charged 
increased by some {25.000 to ist under 
£70,000. This onerous charge is below what 
the profits should bear at current rates since 
a measure of relief—now almost exhausted 
is still being led in re ect of | 1OSSE 
of certain subsidiaries 

‘The expansion in trading has been financed 
largely by the increased bank facilities to 
which I referred last year. These addition 
borrowings added to our existing substaz 
loan account continue to exercise the Ose 


ttention of your directors 


I am hopeful, however, that in the near 


future your directors will 
before you satisfact« 
with the 


regard to which are 


be able to piace 
ry proposals for dealing 
loan account, active 


negouations in 


Developments durin 





new “ Swirlux ” Jun 1g machine and 
i suodstantial rey contra i Je Eng € 





Phe Atkinson Comy Ow pro ng 
1 development of the gator ch 

ywwn as the “ Atkitrak ”’—and production is 

irting on the Atkinson-Hacker range of 
tractors and logging equipment 


; ' 
Scottish Aluminium 


ted with tne 


Ware Ss Now Ss 
«“ 


Tyr i ' f Ar . 
proauction ol Aneme 





< 0 id air diffusion equipment an 
producing “ Cyclaid bicycle motors ¢ 
behalf of British Salmson Aero Engines 
0 Soca 
4 4 
Coming now ( e prospects ior 
irrent year, while we started the year 
ecord order book, output to date ome 
| ( i ompared with the peak 
f f ; ¥ es a Sol . 
€ ( ie corresponding period « 
; 

Fortunately, Owe ve I 1 nK we 
pernay ee e wi } Output is ov 
showing on < npr eme ¢ whic f 

ntained n¢ pernay adea t sn 
s ‘ 
enable the current year 1 ‘ eas 
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I regret that the equity shareholders must 


again go unrewarded, but the pressure on our 


1 r 

finances is such as to necessitate a policy ol 
trictly conserving resources and building u 

} ¢ } cer ~< ar sre sh r ry, the 
substantial reserves I am sure that in th 
ong run the shareholders will be hit Iron 
l I ) YY ol Jil AJi lal on 

‘The report was adopted 


MONTAGUE L. MEYER 
LIMITED 
FRADING 


RECORD RESULTS 


GROUP’S CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Montague 
L. Mever Limited was held on November 4th 
in London, Mr Montague L. Me 1e 
Chairman) presiding 

The following an extract from his 

rculated statement: 

I shall be pardoned the justifiable prid 
I feel at being able to place before you the 
record figures demonstrating the conti 1 
progre made by our group of compan 
in the year which ended on Mar 31, 1952 


The accounts I am presenting show a 
consolidated trading profit of £ 1,110,033 
This figure, which is reached after adequate 
writing down stocks, is an increase ol 


£633,843 over the preceding year 
The directors now propose a final dividend 
of 15 5/6 per cent, making the total distri 
bution for the year equal to 20 per cent on 
the present ordinary capital—the comparable 
figure for last year being 15 per cent 
f 


After providing for all dividends, including 
the final recommended on the ordinary 
shares, the group has £320,351 more at the 


end of the year than it had at the beginning 
‘This sum has been placed to profit and loss 
account 


I emphasised in my statement last year 
that our purchasing of softwoods in the 
uutumn of 1950 for shipment dur 1951 
was resulting in turnover and profits of un 
precedented magnitude for group 


ing 


Our 


ever, that 


remarks have been completely justified. That 
year was the first since the war that we were 


o purchase softwoods on our own 


ount from all supplying countries except 
e dollar areas and Eastern Europe. ‘Thus 
é A i ¢ ) 1 Case Oo > ] ) 
intia and our rnover exceeded an 
average of one million pounds per mont 


NEED FOR DECISIVE GOVERNMENT POLICY 


a : 
The softwood trade s of fundamental 
mportar to the economic life of the coun- 
especially to the housing drive, export 
packaging and defence. I cannot feel, how- 


the Government has yet approached 


the problems of the trade with the under 


1 stat 








tanding an smanship which are equally 
important for the trade and for our national 
vell-being 
A year ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that the freedom w h the trade 
had bee en to on private account 
cert ) vould ) oO 
OW ¢ p ha ly from ng 
ounts all ¢ he world. The 
( itrol’s b ng ict ceased 
trade was left to ensure the nation’s supplies 
I} liberty, however, was qualified by the 


imposition of a global maximum lmit, and 

n rn led inevitably to the retro- 
grade step of fixing individual quotas for each 
importer based on previous tradi 


Kor 1953 the authorities have declared that 
mports will again be subject to a global 
maximum limit. I venture to repeat my con 


i 
viction that this regulation is harmful and 
essary It must be remembered that 
at the beginning of 1952 the ‘Timber Control 
contracted for the import of 450,000 
standards of Canadian timber, and while this 


unne 


had 


fact may have provided some justification for 
limiting the quantity to be purchased by the 
trade in that year, no such conditions will 
apply in 1953, and it may well be found that 
even unfettered buying by the trade may 
result in barely sufficient softwood timber 
being imported for the country’s current 

d and the maintenance of adequate 
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1952 


As I commented a year ago, the 
being asked to play its part in conditions 
great and unnecessary uncertainty. Thy 
Government would remove much of the 


culty if it would forthwith 


ide y 


ANNOUNCE the 


umount of imported softwoods it is going 
licence for consumpuon in 1953. ‘T] trade 
knows the quantity of imported softwood jy 
tock in this country and the consump 


figures would be its guide for buying. Wij 
regard to prices, imported softwoods are cop. 
siderably lower than a year ago—n 
we feel convinced that there must fk 
further reductions before stability is 
Under such 


le 
i¢ss, 


conditions the Governme; 


should have no fear that the timber trade w 
spend an unnecessary amount Ol 1Oreiga 
currency. 

The Government, in its natural and prope 


concern to safeguard our national 

exchange reserves, is defeating 

is to decide a global maximum without gy. 
I 


ing what tha maximum 1s to. be ha 


5 OW! POLcy, 





ncouraged some importers to purchase for 
next season ncreasing price A mor 
decisive policy on the part of th 

ment would have provided an opportunity w 
gradually secure the necessary ipplies at 


lower prices and_ thus 


exchange 


conserve 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


I feel it right to make clear my convictiog 
that for some time to come 
considerations will greatly affect the open 
tions of the timber trade. It for thi 
reason, and because of our profound faith # 


foreicr tana 
IOTCIPT) ¢ ‘lange 


the contnbution which Commonwealth 
sources can make to timber suppl: that we 
have embarked on a large-scale development 
of producing and trading un 1 Colona 
territories These concerns have already 
Shown profits and we have great faith a 
their future. There is every reason to hope 
that these producing subsidiaries will also b 
2 source of earning dollars, as both Canad 


ind the nterest 


United States have expressed 
in the woods produced from our a1 


The report was adopted 
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